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WITH THE LIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By JOHN A. M. 


N THE year 1905 I started out from 
Northeastern Rhodesia with 600 
head of Angoni cattle for North- 

western Rhodesia—a journey of over 
500 miles, through a pretty rough and 
unsettled country; and as my contract 
was to deliver a certain number at 
so much per head, it was naturally 
to my advantage to safeguard them as 
much as possible and have as few casual- 
ties as I could. But it was a severe 
strain. Firstly, there was the Tsetse fly 
to be avoided and then lions. 

All over Rhodesia there are a great 
number of lions, and I have seen as 
many as 15, old and young, in one 
bunch, again 7, and smaller numbers 
often; and our traveling slowly with a 
large bunch of cattle was a great attrac- 
tion. They followed and annoyed us 
very much; in fact, it was necessary to 
have a constant watch, day and night. 

The natives I had with me were dis- 
tinctly good and several times it had 


’ been necessary to get them out at night 


to light fires, etc., to keep off the attack 
of lions, that I knew were close by; but 
they always responded and even on the 
darkest night did not hesitate to get 
around and try to quiet the cattle. The 
heat was intense and we were obliged 
to travel slowly—starting in the morn- 
ing as early as possible and making about 
10 miles on an average—and if there was 
water, camp; so that the cattle would 
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have plenty of time to graze and not lose 
too much in condition. I had with me 
about 50 Angoni boys, some with their 
wives, who also took their part of the 
duties, herding, etc., and I had also four 
Matabele head boys in whom I absolutely 
placed every confidence. It was rather 
surprising to me, but the Matabeles 
seemed to get on pretty well with the 
Angonis, and this in itself was rather 
curious, as the former are very war-like 
and quarrelsome as a general rule, and 
have a curious little habit of stealing, if 
possible, the wives of the other natives, 
not of the same tribe, and some of the 
Angoni women were decidedly pleasing 
and they knew it; but, so far as I could 
notice, they were true to their own men. 

The moment I found a suitable camp- 
ing ground, after sending out the cattle 
in four different herds with their herders 
to graze, I made the remainder set to, 
cut down trees and build two strong 
kraals, close together, and around these 
I made the boys sleep. I must own that 
they did not appreciate this at all, but 
preferred bunching together; and so I 
finally allowed them to camp in bunches 
of about ten. 

We had been on the trail nearly six 
weeks and up to then had only had five 
casualties, and I was congratulating my- 
self that, if nothing unforeseen occurred, 
I should arrive at my terminus within 
a month, taking things very easy; and as 
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I had struck a charming camp site, I de- 
cided to remain here a week and give 
the men and cattle a good rest, before 
taking the trail again, and at the same 
time have a good shoot myself. For two 
days previous to arriving here, I had 
run across sable antelope, and as I would 
far sooner shoot a sable bull than any 
other antelope, it suited all round. I had 
the kraals made extra strong, and in 
some places had the uprights bound to- 
gether with rawhide, so as to take no 
more chances than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Angoni cattle are as wild and active 
as antelope; and, once they get stam- 
peded, there is no knowing when you 
are going to stop them. After seeing 
everything comfortable in camp, I went 
out to try and shoot some meat for the 
natives, and had only gone about a mile 
from camp, when I saw two reedbuck, 
both of which I bagged, and sending 
back a messenger to camp to fetch some 
porters to carry in the meat, | sat down 
and smoked a pipe. I have been shoot- 
ing big game all over the world for the 
last 30 years, but I never go on a trip 
without dogs. I know many will not 
agree with me; but, especially when I 
am alone, I always find them such pals, 
and when you have nobody but niggers 
to speak to, you become very much at- 
tached to your canine friends and they 
seem to understand and to grasp the 
fact and guard against common dangers. 
I started out with two Airedale terriers 
and an old pointer dog. One of the 
Airedales was a bit too courageous with 
a sable antelope and got killed about two 
weeks before, much to my sorrow; but 
I still had Bimbash, the other Airedale, 
and Jumbo, the pointer dog, with me. 

I was smoking and thinking quietly, 
when both dogs commenced growling. 
At first I did not take much notice— 
thinking it was the arrival of the car- 
riers; but Bimbash got up and appeared 
very uneasy, coming closer to me and 
still growling, while Jumbo gave short, 
low barks. What the Devil can it be? 
I thought, and, getting up, I looked over 
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the vlei. What I saw was enough to 
make any one sit up; for there—coming 
down slowly to the water, which was be- 
tween us—was a lion and two lionesses. 

The lion was a beauty, with a large 
black mane and a very dark skin. I 
don’t care who it is, but there is a thrill 
passes through you when you first see a 
lion in the wild, in all his magnificence. 
There is no doubt but that they are 
grand animals, but I had no time to think 
about that. They were about 200 yards 
off, walking slowly—having just come 
out of the timber. Up went my rifle and 
I aimed at the nearest lioness and 
knocked her over, stone-dead. The other 
two turned and bounded back into the 
timber, but not before I had had time 
to take a shot at the lion, which was an- 
swered by an angry roar, and, although 
his tail was toward me and he was go- 
ing fast, 1 knew I had hit him. I did 
not follow, but waited, and the carriers 
(who were quite near), hearing my two 
shots, came running up. They were 
highly pleased when I showed them the 
lioness, but not quite so keen when [ 
suggested following the lion. 

That he was hit, we now made out 
for certain. There was quite a large 
blood trail, but the boys.would not face 
the bush. I tried the dogs. Jumbo 
wouldn’t have it at all. Bimbash would 
go for a bit, but would not go far enough 
ahead of me to make it safe to follow 
him in the bush, as, if the lion had 
charged him, he would have run back to 
me and I would have had the lion on top 
of me before I knew it, and so I reluc- 
tantly gave it up. 

When I got back to camp, I got the 
boys to peg out the lioness’s skin and 
then talked things over with them, sug- 
gesting a drive on the morrow. But they 
argued that, as we were resting here a 
week, there was no hurry and some of 
their number would go out on the mor- 
row and try to find his trail. 

The night was excessively dark and 
about 9 o’clock, it came on to pour with 
rain. A dark, rainy night is a lion’s de- 
light. It is then that you have to look 
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out for trouble. I went round the cat- 
tle about 10 p. m., seeing that there was 
plenty of wood, and telling the boys, at 
all costs, to keep up large fires. The 
dogs followed me, keeping well into my 
legs; and, what with the rain and the 
bad night, I must own I got rather 
jumpy, and, going to my tent, had a good 
peg of whiskey and laid down on my 
bed, but did not undress. 

I dozed off, and had been asleep about 
two hours, I suppose, when [ was 
awakened by a most awful row, shouting 
ar.d halloaing, and I realized in a minute 
that the cattle had broken loose and stam- 
peded. Quickly lighting a lantern, and 
taking my shotgun, I hurried out. It 
was still pouring cats and dogs and I 
was wet through in a few minutes. 
Making myself heard, I asked what was 
wrong, and they answered “ Zimba!” 
(lions). They had come right up to one 
kraal, and the cattle, winding them, had, 
despite all their efforts, broken through 
the kraal on the opposite ‘side like match- 
wood, and gone; but they had stopped 
some. I got the remaining cattle out of 
the broken kraal into the other with 
some difficulty and as quickly as possible, 
and then told the boys that some of them 
must go on immediately after the stam- 
peded herd: They never hesitated; but 
about a dozen, picking up their assegais 
and torches, started out. 

It was quite a business keeping the 
other cattle quiet. They were very rest- 
less, but the remaining boys kept on 
walking round them and keeping up the 
fires, arid at last they got quieted down. 

About 9 o'clock the next morning they 
brought in the stampeded' bunch; and, 
after carefully counting the whole herd, 
there was not one missing—a pure piece 
of good luck. We went round the camp 
and saw plainly the pugs of several lions. 
After turning out the cattle and warning 
the boys to be most careful, I started out 
—taking my own personal boy with me. 
[ rode, but could not go fast on his ac- 
count. 

We had gone about five miles, seeing 
a good many ordinary buck (which I[ 


did not shoot at on my way out, for fear 
of disturbing sable or lion), when we 
came across a large herd of sable. They 
were on some rocky, uneven ground, and 
without any trouble I picked the largest 
bull out and killed him. We went and 
examined him and found he carried a 
fine head, and, letting him lie there, we 
returned to camp for some carriers. 

When we got back to the place where 
I had shot the bull, there was not a sign 
of him. There was certainly some blood 
and hair, but no sable, and I of course 
was certain that he was as dead as the 
proverbial door-nail. But he was gone, 
and there was no track of him being 
dragged. There was only one thing pos- 
sible. A lion had carried him off: it 
must have been so. Now, a sable ante- 
lope is about as big as an ordinary mule. 

It is scarcely credible to the ordinary 
person that a lion is able to pick up an 
ordimary-sized donkey and easily jump 
over a six-foot kraal, and hunters and 
natives aver that he carries his prey on 
his shoulders, holding on of course by 
his teeth. It would seem impossible for 
a lion to get over a three-foot fence hold- 
ing an animal in front of him. It is a 
very moot point and a very interesting 
one; but, be that as it may, my sable 
had completely disappeared, and he must 
have been carried off. On our return 
journey to camp, I shot a wildebeeste 
for meat. 

The night passed quietly. It was dark 
but fine, and the cattle, though somewhat 
inclined to be uneasy at first, eventually 
laid down. 

I took things easy the next morning 
and did not get breakfast until about 8, 
when a boy came running in, saying that © 
they had seen the lion, still with the lion- 
ess, but that he could hardly limp along 
and that he had run back to give me the 
news as quickly as possible, so that no 
time should be lost. Calling to my boy 
to bring my double-barrel .500 rifle, I 
seized my Lee-Metford and followed the 
guide. My own boy caught me up with- 
in a quarter of a mile with my big rifle. 

Yes; they were right. There were the 
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pugs right enough and they led down a 
small hill into some long grass and thick 
bush, on the other side of which was the 
river. The patch of bush was not more 
than 400 yards wide or long, and after 
carefully and quietly going 1ound it, we 
found no tracks leading away, although 
we could not make out for certain, as in 
some places it was plain rock. I wanted 
the boys to beat it out; but this they re- 
fused to do, saying that the lion was so 
badly wounded that he wouldn’t run 
away but would jump on the first person 
that came near him. 

There was a fair wind and the bush 
was dry; so I gave them orders to fire it 
—taking up my position on the top of 
the hill at the opposite end. The moment 
they started the fire, they commenced 
yelling and making all the noise they 
could. The fire burned quickly, but for 
a few minutes nothing came out. All at 
once out came a pig, which in my exgijte- 
ment I nearly fired at, and a few seconds 
afterwards, with a snarl, out bounded 
the lioness, close to the river at the bot- 
tom of the hill. At that point she was 
only about 140 yards from me. My first 
shot missed, but my second, though 
rather far back, stopped her. I finished 
her off with a shot from my Lee-Met- 
ford. 

It is all very well for people to talk; 
but, for dangerous game, there is noth- 
ing like a heavy rifle. The shock is ter- 
rific, and, though not perhaps in a vital 
spot, it knocks them out. 

The bush was almost burned through 
—only about 40 yards more remaining to 
be burned—when the lion half came out 
and gave me an easy standing shot, when 
I killed him, and we had to hurry to get 
him away from the fire, to prevent its 
spoiling his skin. Poor old chap! it was 
rather an ignominious end. His near 
hind-leg was broken just below the hock 
and he was quite stiff, and I shouldn’t 
think he could have moved fast enough 
to be dangerous. 

I gave orders, on returning to camp, 
to march tomorrow, and on my servant’s 
remarking that he thought we were go- 
ing to remain in this camp a week, I an- 
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swered that Luck changes. Three lions 
in one camp, was enough for any one. 

I often look at the skin of this old 
lion and picture him as he was the first 
time I saw him. He was far the best 
I ever shot. But what a tame ending! 
I did not kill any more lions that trip— 
although having no less than three shots 
at one, standing at not more than 170 
yards.- I think I hit him, but he got into 
long grass; and, acting on the boys’ ad- 
vice, I left him alone. It was altogether 
too large a place to burn. 

* * * * 


To be sure of stopping lions with dogs, 
you must have trained dogs. There was 
one old hunter in Southern Rhodesia who 
had several Great Danes—half-breeds. 
These would hold a lion and not let him 
break away. But twice I have seen hunts 
with fatal results, caused by dogs not 
knowing their business. Once with a 
greyhound. And it is hard to credit a 
greyhound’s tackling a lion. She stopped 
a lioness, and the lioness turned on her 
and she drew the lioness right on to her 
master. He fired and missed and she 
jumped on him and killed him. And 
please don’t forget that this greyhound 
bitch was fighting her all the time, and 
when the lioness was on top of her mas- 
ter she was still fighting her. But I 
reckon she was not severe or strong 
enough. 

' On another occasion a friend of mine 
was hunting lions with a pack of what 
are termed in Africa Pye dogs or mon- 
grels. All went well with him for a time 
and he killed four lions and said it was 
the greatest sport he had ever had and 
got careless. The fifth, when run up by 
these curs, broke away from them and 


they were not plucky enough to go right - 


into her and make her stop, and she fa- 
tally mauled my friend—pulling both 
him and his horse down. 

If you hunt lions with dogs, they must 
be full of courage and properly trained, 
and for all dangerous game you must be 
certain that they can be relied on. Three 
or four Airedales, of sufficient courage 
and properly trained, would, I think, hold 
any lion. 
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THE CHE GIT WALLA IBEX. 
AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE IN THE HILL COUNTRY OF NORTHEASTERN INDIA. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 








»T WAS late in November 
4 that Rakhmat, my shikari, 
brought me in news of a 
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<i Ny wy “che git walla” ibex he 
Ov: VAY i) said he had seen in the 


See eye) Jamaalar nullah.~ Che git 

. being interpreted, means 
six spans, and, as the shikaris reckon 
the span at 8 inches, a che git walla is 
an animal with horns of from 48 to 50 
inches. 

Rakhmat’s che git wallas, both ibex and 
markhor, had so often turned out to be 
hardly shootable that I did not expect 
anything very wonderful. However, as 
I wanted to get out on the hills for a 
few days, I thought I might as well go 
to the Jamaalar nullah as anywhere else. 
Sending on Rakhmat a couple of days 
ahead, I followed myself, with a few 
Coolies carrying my kit. On arrival at 
the village, Dadu, the local shikari who 
was waiting for me there, informed me 
that Rakhmat was up the nullah watch- 
ing the ibex. He also told me that the 
ibex ground was only 7 miles up the 
nullah; so, as there was still a couple 
of hours more daylight, I determined 
to get up there that evening. 

Accompanied by Dadu, I toiled up the 
steep track which led up the nullah and 
arrived at the bivquacking place just as 
it got dark. Here I found Rakhmat 
waiting for me. He told me he had 
watched the ibex through the telescope 
until it got too dark to see and that 
they were in an excellent position for a 
stalk, so that we were bound to get a 
shot next day. Our bivouacking place 
was just under the top of a ridge which 
lay between us and the ibex ground. 
Rakhmat told me that it was all open 
ground between the ridge and the slopes 


the ibex were on and that the only way 
of making the stalk would be to get 
over this ground in the dark. On my 
dubiously inquiring whether the ground 
was easy enough going for this, I was 
told it was a regular “maidan” or plain. 
Knowing that these hill men call any 
ground a maidan which is not an abso- 
lute precipice, I was not much reassured 
by this. 

Next morning, having been called at 
some unearthly hour, I started off in the 
dark. Dadu, the local man (who of 
course knew every stick and stone in 
the nullah) led the way. We followed 
a good track and most of it was not bad 
going. There were, however, one or 
two steep rocky slopes to be climbed 
down and they were not pleasant in the 
pitchy darkness. Dadu, who went on 
ahead, caught hold of my feet and di- 
rected them onto the different footholds. 
We were a great deal delayed by these 
bad bits and only just managed to get 
out of the exposed ground and under 
cover before it got light. By daybreak 
we were ascending the bed of a ravine, 
parallel to the one the ibex were in. 
After climbing for a couple of hours, 
we crossed over on to the ridge, expect- 
ing to see the ibex feeding somewhere 
down below on the other side. There 
was not a sign of the herd anywhere. 
Down below us was the ground Rakh- 
mat told me they always used to feed on 
and opposite us was the precipice they 
had always slept in. To cut a long story 
short, we spent the whole day looking 
for those ibex without success. We 
tried to find out from their tracks what 
had become of them; but as the herd 
had been feeding on this ground for 
months, their marks led everywhere and 
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we could make nothing of them. A herd 
of about 50 ibex on fairly open ground 
is not easily overlooked and we came 
back in the evening fairly puzzled as to 
where they had gone and why. In cross- 
ing the exposed piece of ground below 
the herd, it had been so dark we could 
not possibly have been seen and the wind 
had been blowing steadily downhill the 
whole time. My theory was that they 
must have seen the glow of our bivouac 
fires, and gone off in the night. On ask- 
ing Dadu, the only explanation he could 
give was that the place was bewitched; 
he said that there were always ibex there 
and generally big ones, but that, though 
many sahibs had come there, no one -had 
ever got a shot at a big one. Next day 
we searched the adjoining ravines for 
the herd but without success, and the 
day after I left the nullah. About a fort- 
night afterwards, Dadu (with whom I 
had left a telescope) turned up at my 
quarters with a report that the herd had 
come back. I had no time to go after 
them, however, and shortly afterwards 
a heavy snowfall put a stop to ibex shoot- 
ing till the next spring. 

The following April Dadu brought 
me news that the herd was in the same 
place, so I took a week’s leave and weijt 
off again to Jamaalar. I arrived and 
bivouacked at my old place in the eve- 
ning, and, getting on the ridge above, 
found Rakhmat who had been there all 
day. He told me that the big buck was 
not visible, having just gone up a little 
side nullah with two others. I watched 
the herd with the telescope till darkness 
came on but the big buck did: not come 
into view. 

This time I had determined to leave 
no precautions untaken, so had had all 
the food cooked down below and allowed 
no fires on the bivouac ground. Next 
morning we made exactly the same stalk 
as before and with exactly the same re- 
sult, for at the end of it no ibex were 
visible; I began to agree with Dadu 
that the place was indeed bewitched, 
when we were startled by hearing the 
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alarm cry of a doe. Looking up, we 
at once spotted her on the rocks, high 
above us, and soon others came, in sight. 
The herd was obviously alarmed and 
moving off. All chances of a shot were 
over, but I determined at all events to 
have a good look at Rakhmat’s che git 
walla. Taking a telescope, I carefully 
examined each animal as it came in view. 
There was not a head among them that 
even the most sanguine shikari could 
imagine over 40 inches. Rakhmat, how- 
ever, who knew exactly how many bucks 
there ought to be, told me the herd was 
8 short, so that doubtless the big buck 
and some others were escaping some 
other way. ; 

After breakfast we descended the hill, 
and, crossing the main stream, climbed 
some way up the slopes on the other side. 
From there we got almost a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole of the ground we had 
been on in the morning, and Rakhmat 
and Dadu, each armed with a telescope, 
set to work to find out where the herd 
had got to. It was some time before 
Rakhmat at last spotted them, high up in 
the snow. They were not visible to the 
naked eye, and even through the tele- 
scope were mere specks. It was impos- 
sible to judge the size of the horns, but 
Rakhmat, after mentally calling the roll, 
announced “ All present!”’ So the che 
git walla, which I was beginning to put 
down as a mythical animal, was no doubt 
with them. 

Leaving Dadu to watch the herd, 
Rakhmat and I spent the next three days 
up the nullah but saw nothing. worth 
shooting. On coming down again, Dadu 
informed us that the ibex, after spend- 
ing 3 days in the snow, had come down 
again and gone into a side nullah, not 
visible from below; and, as I had still 
a couple of days’ leave, I thought I 
might as well have another try for them. 
We bivouacked that night high up the 
hillside. There was no water but snow 
was plentiful; so also, fortunately, was 
wood, as the night was intensely cold. 
At daybreak it was snowing hard and 
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THE CHE GIT 


we were enveloped in dense clouds. About 


10 it cleared a little: occasionally the 


clouds lifted from the hillside and the 
sun shone and occasionally it snowed 
harder than ever. 


It was no weather 
for ibex shooting and I ought to have 


sight. 


could hardly see a yard in front. 


WALLA IBEX. 


Dadu pointed to a ridge above us, 
from which the ibex ought to be in 
By the time we arrived there, the 
clouds had drifted up again and one 
After 


sitting on the ridge for an hour, we dis- 
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“As I was moving round to get a clean shot, he made off down-hill; but his career 
was cut short by another bullet from the .450.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8S. ROGERS. 





given up the idea. My shortest way 
down to the village, however, was across 
the ground on which the ibex were sup- 
posed to be; so I determined to have a 
try, trusting to luck to get a shot. 


tinctly heard the cry of a doe in the dis- 
tance. The ibex had evidently been 
feeding much nearer to us than Dadu 
had expected, and, as the wind was all 
over the place, had scented us and were 
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bolting. “ What infernal luck!” I 
thought ; “ the big one is off again, with- 
out my having even a look at him.” 
Just at that minute the clouds drifted 
off a bit—and there was the herd stand- 
ing on a steep, snowy slope, gazing down 
at us. They were 600 yards off—much 
too long a shot for me and my old .450, 
whatever it might have been for one of 
the new, small-bores. I was not long 
in getting out the telescope and soon 
had it on the big buck. No mistake 
about it—he was a fine beast. The horns 
seemed to sweep back right over his 
haunches and were very massive. I no- 
ticed that they were very straight, lack- 
ing that little curl at the tips which adds 
a lot to the measurement of ibex horns, 
though not much to the looks; so I put 
them down at 2 or 3 inches under the 
50 inches which Rakhmat had estimated 
them at. The herd did not stand long 
but went up the hill and were sodn hid- 
den by the drifting clouds. My leave 
was now up, but I determined to come 
back to the nullah at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

A fortnight saw me back in the same 
place. Dadu had sent word that the 
ibex had come down and were feeding 
on the young grass which was just be- 
ginning to come up. This was good 
news, as there is no better time for ibex 
shooting than when they first get on to 
the green grass; they then feed till late 
and come down again to the grass early 
and seem to lose half their cunning. 
They are also found very much lower 
down than at any other time of the year 
and can be stalked without any very 
laborious climbing. I found the ibex on 
the same slope as before but some hun- 
dreds of feet lower. I bivouacked in 
my old place and took good care to have 
no fires lit. Before daylight we covered 
the exposed piece of ground under the 
ibex and proceeded to climb up the same 
ravine as before. To make quite certain 
of getting above them, I climbed up a 
great deal higher than I thought they 
would be, and, on crossing the ridge, 
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saw them down below, grazing their 
way up-hill. After a time they arrived 
on a level with us, but 500 yards off, and 
began one by one to cross a ridge which 
ran down parallel to the one we were 
on. The big buck brought up the rear 
and his horns looked finer than ever. 
He was much more cautious than the 
rest of the herd: while the others hardly 
raised their noses off the young grass— 
the first good feed they had had for 
months—the old fellow hardly ate any- 
thing but spent most of his time gazing 
down-hill. I imagine my two unsuc- 
cessful stalks had made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind. Besides, the owner of 
a pair of horns like his could hardly have 
gone through life without having heard 
several bullets whistle past his ears. He 
stood on the ridge for some time after 
the others had disappeared, but at last 
followed them. Now was our oppor- 
tunity! We ran across the intervening 
nullah, and in a few minutes reached the 
ridge, a little higher up than the place 
where the ibex had crossed it. Looking 
cautiously over, I at once saw the herd 
feeding quietly within 100 yards of me, 
but could not make out the big buck. I 
could see him nowhere; neither could 
Rakhmat, who had accompanied me. 1 
suppose, in our efforts to discover him, 
we must have attracted the attention of 
some watchful doe, for there was a cry 
of alarm. The ibex all raised their 
heads, and, on the cry being repeated, 
the herd began to make off. They 
dashed into a little ravine, which hid 
them from sight, and soon appeared, 
bolting up the other side. This was a 
steep slope covered with snow, and each 
ibex, as it climbed slowly up, offered a 
fine target. I settled myself and pre- 
pared to draw a bead on the big buck, 
which I expected would soon appear, 
bringing up the rear as usual. It became 
evident, however, that he was not with 
the herd, but had chosen some way of 
escape of his own. It suddenly struck 
me that the wily old fellow had gone up 
the little ravine instead of across it. 
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There was no time to lose. Giving 
Rakhmat the rifle, we ran as hard as we 
could to the edge of the ravine. Sure 
enough, there was the big one, going 
away straight above us. I could see 
that, when he got a few yards farther, 
the slope of the ground would hide him 
from view. I was terribly blown after 
my run, and the shot was a nasty one. I 
could not sit on the steep slope, so as to 
face the buck, and lying down he was 
not visible. Driving my khud stick into 
the soft ground and using it as a rest, I 
took a hasty aim and fired. The buck 
did not answer in any way to the shot; 
but turned round and started across the 
nullah, after the rest of the herd. This 
was most fortunate, as it gave me sev- 
eral more shots. They were long ones, 
but when he disappeared over the ridge 
I could not help hoping that one or more 
had hit him. We climbed up the ravine 
to the place where the buck had crossed 
it and there we found some spots of 
blood. Following the tracks, we reached 
the top of the ridge over which he had 
gone. Here, in the place where the 
buck had been standing as I fired my last 
shot, there was a great splash of blood! 
he had evidently received another wound 
here. I looked over the ridge, expecting 
to see him going up the opposite side. 
He was not there; and, what was more, 
there were no tracks to be seen in the 


snow there. Suddenly my eyes fell on a 
great pair of horns appearing over the 
top of a large rock, only a few yards off. 
He had evidently been lying down be- 
hind it and had just got up, probably 
hearing us. As I was moving round to 
get a clean shot, he tried to make off 
down-hill; but his career was cut short 
by another bullet from the .450 and he 
rolled over into the snow below. 

Rakhmat (who dashed down hill to 
“trallal” him) shouted up to me that 
the horns were at least 50 inches; but, 
on getting down to him myself and.tap- 
ing them, I was rather disappointed to 
find them just 45 inches. But they were 
a handsome pair, and, being so massive 
and straight, looked larger than they 
really were. On examining the body, I 
found it was a great stroke of luck my 
bagging the beast at all. My second 
shot (the one which had turned him and 
caused him to cross the nullah instead 
of continuing straight up the hill) had 
only grazed one of his hind-legs, just 
cutting -the skin. This wound would 
have done him no harm and had he gone 
straight up-hill I should not have got 
another shot and he would never have 
been brought to bag. My next shot had 
hit him behind the shoulder, rather far 
back; and my last shot had caught him 
in the neck. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Ye’re not so han’some as some I know, 
In yer sober suit o’ quakerish gray; 
But looks don’t count when ye wake th’ 

dawn 
With yer jolly notes at th’ break o’ 
day. 
Meadow lark, robin an’ bobolink, 
Wood thrush an’ jay, an’ a dozen more; 
Ye call each one from th’ drowsy leaves, 
With yer bubblin’ roundelay, o’er an’ 
o’er. 


On the topmost twig o’ th’ tallest tree 
You teeter an’ tilt with a careless 
grace— 
Coining yer heart in a jolly song, 

Till its tumblin’ music fills all th’ place. 
Ye’re not so han’some as some I know, 
In yer quakerish suit o’ sober gray; 
But you sure can sing! An’ you’ve won 

my heart 
With yer rolickin’, frollickin’ rounde- 
lay. 
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An Accurate Account of the Sport enjoyed by the Author and T. F. Memmen of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on Utah’s world-famous Duck Shooting Grounds.* 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 




















ETER KNUDSON’S Duckville 

Ranch House, at the mouth of the 

Bear River, in Utah, began to fill 
up with lively Nimrods on the afternoon 
of Sept. 30, for the open season on water- 
fowl began with the next morning. Some 
of them came in automobiles from Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, some via the Bear 
River in a launch; but the most of them 
came overland from Brigham City in a 
wagon. I think there were twenty-one 
of us to surround Pete’s festive board 
that night—all as hungry as pirates and 
all eager to discuss the duck question and 
nothing else. Of course, they were all 
strangers to my partner and me; but 
they were ready enough to become ac- 


quainted—so were we—and we were not 
long in doing it. 

There seemed to be a good many Doc- 
tors in the bunch. Of course, having so 
many strange names dumped on one’s 
memory at once, sort of overloaded it— 
they got mixed and tangled up in a hope- 
less jumble, until it was impossible to tell 
which face went with what name—but it 
was a pretty safe proposition to call 
him “ Doctor.” You would hit it twice 
out of three times, and the.odd time the 
recipient of the term thought you were 
trying to pay him a compliment and 
beamed on you his sunniest smile. I 
don’t know whether Doctors like hunting 
better than any one else or whether it is 
because they are more experienced killers 
and like to do that which they can do the 
best and are the most successful at. In 
any event, here was proof that M. D. 
stood for other things than physic—Mal- 
lard Duck, for instance—and it stood 
for a bunch of bright, keen, energetic, 
effervescent, jolly good fellows, who were 
like a lot of school boys just let out. They 
were so filled with animal spirits and 
ginger that they knew not what to do 
first, so they started in to play poker. It 
is not to be supposed that a crowd of 
fellows such as these would be without 
liquid refreshment of some kind; also 
Pete had a supply of Schlitz hidden away 
—down in the river where it would keep 
cool—that he resurrected for those that 
desired at 50 cents per 

I have heard a statement to the effect 








*This is really a two-part article—the first 
section (descriptive of the trip down Bear 
River to the Flats and their first day’s expe- 
riences at Duckville Ranch) having been 
printed in the July Sports AFIELD.—EDITOR. 
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that at 40 a man is either a fool or a 
physician. Sometimes I think he is both. 
Now, neither my partner nor I happened 
to be doctors, and the inference is plain, 
and is further corroborated by the evi- 
dence that we knew no better than to go 
to bed and try to sleep, while nineteen 
robust, strenuous Doctors were demon- 
strating their ability to “whoop ’em up” 
in genuine Western style. They played 
poker: till daylight, and then went out 
on the marsh with their guides. After 
they were gone and all was still, my pal 
and I had a couple of hours of sweet 
repose, until disturbed by Pete, who 
roared out at us: “ Did you fellows come 
out here just to sleep? Git up! and git 
out among ’em! Listen to the guns 
a-popping!” 

The sun was high and hot when we 
came out. It seemed unnaturally quiet 
around the place, after the turmoil of the 
night before. In the dining-room_ the 
long tables stood vacant, except two 
places laid at one end with the plates 
turned bottom up, waiting for us. Pete 
came in with a plate of bread and one of 
ham and eggs and a pot of hot coffee. 
“The girls are so tired out, after workin’ 
all night puttin’ up lunches and gettin’ 
breakfast, that they have gone off to bed 
now,” he observed, as he poured out the 
steaming aromatic coffee. 

“Where had we best go today, Pete, 
to get some shooting?” we asked. 

“Well, sir, if I was you, I’d go out of 
this first overflow and cross over toward 
the north side of North Bay; ' nobody’s 
gone there and it’s a bully place. Cut 
some willows and grass as you go out 
of the overflow for a blind. There’s your 
lunches in the window in them paper 
bags. I kept out one of the best boats 
for you—took it down below a ways, out 
of sight. I’ll go bring it up now.” 

We hurried through our breakfast and 
went out to where Pete was tipping the 
water out of one of those long, awkward 
flat boats; then he slipped it back into 
the river and led it up to the platform. 

“ What is that long-handled shovel for, 
Pete? Do we take that along?” 
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“Yes; you want that to make decoys 
with. Get enough brush and stuff to 
make a good blind; then go out there 
almost anywhere and stick them up 
around your boat. Then walk around 
with this shovel and turn up clumps of 
mud from the bottom, so it sticks out 
above water. Make a lot of these and 
you'll be all right—after a day or two. 
I could give you a guide but they were 
all engaged ahead before I knew you 
were coming. The most of these sports 
are going away tomorrow; they just 
come out for a couple of days at the 
opening.” 

As we went out of the overflow, we 
passed another boat coming in, with a 
dejected looking young Doctor lying 
back in the stern sheets, while his guide 
slowly rowed the boat. 

“What luck?” T. F. called out to 
him. 

“No good,” he answered. “ The first 
shot I fired set my head to aching so, I 
thought it would split open. I only fired 
five or six shots. I couldn’t stand it. 
There’s lots of ducks flying, though.” 

“Where were you shooting?” 

“Just out of the overflow and to the 
right in a bunch of tules.” 

“Did you get any?” 

“ Nope—but I will. I’m going to the 
house and sleep for four hours and then 
go out again. I didn’t go to bed at all 
last night and I took a little too much 
bug juice too. I guess that’s what gave 
me this infernal headache.” 

So we parted and they went on to the 
house, while we went in the other direc- 
tion, cogitating. ‘ 

“Dick!” my partner ejaculated, “ you 
and I are not in the game the way it is 
played nowadays. We are not up-to-date 
sports. We are old style—old fogies, un- 
able to punish rot-gut or to play poker 
—and, honestly, it almost makes me 
ashamed to be seen carrying a gun, for 
fear some one will classify us with fel- 
lows like those Doctors, who go out 
mainly to drink and carouse. Course, 
I’m not saying that a hunter shouldn’t 
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take a drink of whiskey occasionally if 
he thinks he needs it, and a quiet game 
of cards once in a while is all right; but 
as for trying to drink everything in sight 
at one sitting and playing cards all night 
long and incapacitating one’s self for the 
very thing he came out here to do—well, 
I think I'll remain an old fogy.” 

“ It’s just the difference between young 
blood and old,” I replied. “ The excite- 
ment of the occasion gets into the blood 
and brain and the young fellows are un- 
able to hold in. I know just how they 
felt last night—just like you did when 
you saw all those ducks yesterday and 
realized what was coming. Didn’t you 
feel like taking a big swig or doing some 
other silly thing to keep from bursting 
with excitement? I don’t think those 
boys are naturally vicious or bad, but 
they just had to do something devilish 
as a vent for their spirits.” 

Near the mouth of the overflow ‘we 
landed and filled our boat with willow 
twigs and tules; then went on. 

The mouth of the overflow spread out 
and shallowed up. Our boat struck bot- 
tom and stopped, while all the pulling we 
were able to do with our oars failed to 
dislodge it; so we shipped the oars and 
got out to walk. The bottom was crusted 
over with a layer of sand that almost 
held our weight, but not quite. It broke 
through and let us down into 15 inches 
of mud of the stickiest kind and the 
walking was something fierce. It took 
all of our united strength to move the 
boat at all; but after it was started it 
slipped along quite easily, as long as we 
could keep it going, but our footsteps 
were too painfully slow for that. We 
simply could not pull out our feet fast 
enough to make any headway. The sun 
beat down on us unmercifully and the 
perspiration started from every pore. 
Twenty minutes of this work took, us 
perhaps 20 rods and it was about four 
miles over to where Pete had told us to 
go. We sat down, one on each end of 


the boat, and ruminated. 
“Dick! this is simply fierce! I’ve had 
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about all the hunting I want right now. 
Let’s put up our blind right here and 
chance it. It'll take us a week to go 
over where Pete said.” 

“Tf we could only get out just a little 
farther,” I answered, “ to where that big 
flock of ducks sat yesterday, I think it 
would be better. Pete said we could row 
this boat anywhere, and so we could, if 
we could only keep her going. You get 
in and take a pair of oars and I'll stand 
up in the rear and push.” 

After a while we got the hang of it 
pretty well and the going was better as 
we left the overflow. We found that by 
pulling with might and main, after get- 
ting started, we could make her go like 
a race-horse over the top of the slippery 
mud, but if we slacked up at all (as we 
had to do sometimes in order to breathe), 
she would stop dead-still and it required 
all kinds of pulling and wiggling to get 
her started again. 

There were ducks all around us, just 
out of gun-shot, and one place looked 
exactly like another — just still, shiny 
water, with a sprinkling of ducks every- 
where, and not a breath of air stirring. 
Once in a while we would hear a gun 
away off somewhere, but there was not a 
hunter in sight, and there was room for 
a hundred in the territory we could cover 
with our gaze. 

“I wonder where all the hunters are,” 
my pal remarked, during one of our 
breathing spells. “I don’t see a one.” 

“They must have gone in some other 
direction. Pete said the marsh covered 
400 square miles, and there were twenty 
hunters. That would be about one to 
every 20 miles. They wouldn't be likely 
to bother each other much.” 

Pretty soon, when we had gotten per- 
haps three-fourths of a mile from the 
overflow, T. F. said, “I’m getting tired 
of this pulling. It seems to me a good 
deal like work and I’m about melted. 
What’s the use of going farther, when 
there are ducks on every side of us?” 

“ But they don’t fly,” I replied. “ These 
seem to be all asleep and I’ve hardly seen 
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a duck in the air since we started. Pete 
said we would find a fly-way over there.” 

“Well, I don’t care! I’m not going to 
pull another stroke! I can’t. I'll get out 
here and sit on a box, and let you go on 
with the boat anywhere you like.” 

“No, you don’t! I couldn’t move this 
old tub of a boat alone. If you stop here, 
then I stop too; but I don’t believe we'll 
geta thing. There’s nothing flying.” 

“ You heard me say that I’m not going 
to pull any farther, so this is as far as 
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“ All right! we’ll chance it here, if you 
say so. I'll stick up this brush in the 
mud around the boat, if you’ll take Pete’s 
long-handled shovel and make a flock of 
decoys.” 

It took us a half-hour to get things 
fixed to our liking. We found that we 
could walk around in the mud fairly easy 
for a few minutes, until one got to puff- 
ing so hard that he had to stop and rest. 
When I had our blind completed, it 
looked as big as a house. The sun was 
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OUR LANDING PLACE AND DUCK HOUSE. 











we go. Shall we put up a blind? or just 
sit here in the open?” 

“T don’t care what we do,” I replied. 
“T’m not any more anxious to pull this 
old scow over the mud than you are. 
My hands are full of blisters now, but I 
would like to get where we can have a 
shot at something.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter with that?” 
and he pointed to a little teal that swung 
past us. “If we'd ’a’ had our blind up 
and decoys out, he’d ’a’ come in.” 


pretty hot, so I fixed up a shade over 
one end of the boat by planting some 
long willows on the sunny side—bending 
them in and laying some tules on top, to 
hold the willows in place and to help 
keep out the sun. When we had things 
fixed to our liking, we were all tired out 
and roasting hot. The sun reflected off 
the still water and fairlv burned in its 
intensity. The perspiration flowed down 
our streaming faces in floods. 

Down in one end of the boat, under 
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our coats, was a great, big watermelon, 
which had frost on it when we got it that 
morning from the north end of the barn 
where Peter had a wagon-load of them, 
and never was a melon more acteptable. 
It was still as cold as ice and as juicy 
and sweet as could be. We crawled 
under the shade of our willow blind and 
discussed this melon and cooled off. One 
peculiar feature about these high alti- 
tudes is, as soon as one is out of the 
sun he feels cool immediately. The sun 
scorches but the thin air does not retain 
the heat, and one seldom sits in the shade 
without his coat on. 

While we were in the midst of our 
melon, with sticky fingers and juicy chins, 
there came a flutter of wings, and we 
stuck our heads out, just in time to see 
30 or 40 ducks alighting among our mud 
decoys. “Here! give me my gun!” 
T. F. cackled, while I felt around, trying 
to pick mine up without taking my eyes 
off the flock.’ Of course both guns were 
at the other end of the boat, and, of 
course, the ducks went away before we 
could get them. After that, we kept our 
melon in one hand and our gun in the 
other. 

Soon there were some more ducks 
coming and we got into position for 
them. They came up as pretty as pos- 
sible—especially one of them that hov- 
ered in front of our faces about 20 feet 
away. Both guns cracked and that duck 
departed this life so suddenly that there 
was only a few stringy, bloody feathers 
left. 

“There’s No. 1!” my partner sang 
out, “and we got him good—kill ’em 
that way every time and you won't have 
many cripples to chase. But honestly, 
Dick, I believe it would be better if we 
fired at separate ducks, don’t you? You 
shoot to the left and I'll take those to the 
right.” 

“ All right,” I answered. “ Here they 
come! Watch out now—I’ll shoot to the 


left.” 

A nice bunch of teal were coming di- 
rectly toward our decoys, not ten feet 
above the water, and I began to shiver 
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in anticipation of what I was going to 
do to them—when Bang! went T. F.’s 
gun, and away went the flock. 

“What did you shoot so soon for? 
They were a hundred yards away?” 

“Number 2,” he calmly remarked, 
pointing to a big green-head mallard that 
lay out on the water, fluttering in his 
death struggles. 

“Gee! I didn’t see that one at all, but 
there was a dandy bunch of teal coming 
right up to us when you fired. I was all 
fixed to pay out about four of them when 
you shot.” 

“ Well, you'll not have to wait long 
for another chance; they seem to be fly- 
ing, all right.” 

“We can only kill 80 birds, you know 
—40 apiece; that’s all the law allows, 
and we've gotten two of them already; 
only one of them is N. G.—shot too hard. 
Watch out now! here comes some more.” 

The birds seemed to all be coming 
from one direction—southwest—and they 
just skimmed over the water, making it 
difficult to see them, as they were likely 
to be just in line with the fringe of dark 
rushes that encircled the lake. All that 
came near us were likely to shy in toward 
us, when they saw our muds. Instead 
of shying out at our blind, they would 
change their course and come straight 
for us as soon as they saw our decoys. 
Our guns got to popping pretty lively, 
and the flight grew better and faster, 
until there seemed to be a steady stream 
of birds pouring in on us—not in flocks 
but just a lot of scattering singles and 
pairs. 

We got to a point where we didn’t get 
down in our blind and wait for them to 
come up; but, as soon as we were loaded 
and ready, we would put up our guns 
and shoot at the ones that presented the 
best target! at the moment; then put in 
some new shells and repeat the operation. 
Bang - bang! Bang - bang! Bang - bang! 
Bang-bang! 


“There! I got that one!” But more 


likely it would be “Gosh! I don’t see 
how I missed him.” 
My barrels got so hot, and so did I, 
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that I laid down my gun and took out 
my handkerchief to wipe away the per- 
spiration and take a drink of water out 
of my canteen. My chum kept banging 
away four or five times before he noticed 
what I was doing. Then he did likewise. 

“ Great Scott! Dick, did you ever see 
anything like this? If we could only 
shoot a little bit, we could get a thousand. 
I never did shoot this poor before. These 
blamed cartridges are no good—they 
won't kill °em. What luck have you 
had?” 

“TI think I’ve got six altogether, only 
there’s one of ’em swimming gway. 
Wait! I'll soak him again. Bang! There! 
now he'll lie still. Pard, we’re not shoot- 
ing well. Our shells will soon be gone 
at this rate and little to show for them. 
What’s the matter?” 

“JT don’t know. They certainly come 
close enough, but they fly so dog-gone 
fast and they dodge every time just as 
I’m about to shoot. Golly! but I’m hot. 
Let’s have some more watermelon and 
rest and cool off a bit.” 

All this time there were ducks hover- 
ing over our decoys about every five sec- 
onds, but it was no good to shoot. They 
went away just the same. We were too 
excited to shoot straight; so I got out 
the balance of the melon and we both 
got down under the shade of our blind 
—determined not to look up until our 
pulses quieted a little, though we could 
hear the rustle of wings passing near us. 
“We might poke our guns out through 
the blind, and wait for them to «light 
among our mud heaps,” I said. “ We 
could probably hit an occasional one on 
the water.” 

“Dick! if I ever catch you potting 
one that way, I’ll cut your acquaintance. 
Never shoot into a flock and cripple three 
or four to kill one. Pick out a single 
bird, on the wing. Give them a chance! 
Don’t be a hog. We are going to be gen- 
tlemen, whether we get any game or not.” 

“ Well, then—how will this do? You 
get up there in the front of the boat and 
fire ten shots, while I stay back here and 
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watch you. Then we'll change places, 
until I fire ten shots, and keep changing 
around that way. We've simply got to 
steady down or lose our reputation. 
What will Pete say if we burn all our 
cartridges and have nothing to show 
for it?” 

“ All right! I think that a good idea; 
for when we are both shooting we bother 
each other and scare the birds just when 
the other fellow doesn’t want ’em scared. 
I'll bet you a good cigar that I get more 
ducks out of my first ten shots than you 
do out of yours.” 

“Done! only I don’t want to take ad- 
vantage of you like that. You take 12 
shots to my 10. That will make it a 
more even race.” 

“ Humph! what are you talking about ? 
Why, you conceited dub, I can out-shoot 
you any day in the week and you know 
it. I’m not asking for odds and we'll 
make it a box of cigars, if you like.” 

“Oh! all right—make it anything you 
choose up to a hundred dollars — but 
you'll have to shoot some better than you 
have this morning or go broke. No extra 
shells to shoot cripples with — under- 
stand ?—and you have to try for doubles 
every time that they come right. Shoot 
both barrels every chance you get, but 
if you get two with one barrel, only one 
Of them counts—see? Same rules apply 
to both.” 

“Good! I'll umpire for you and you 
for me, and we'll draw cuts to see who 
goes to bat first. Here! I'll fix two 
matches and you draw one. The long 
match shoots first.” 

I got the short match; so T. F. got 
into position to shoot. He took much 
pains in fixing everything just right. He 
broke off every little point of grass or 
branch that might interfere with his aim; 
settled himself on one knee and one foot ; 
cocked his hat on the back of his head 
with the front turned straight up in the 
air, and sailed in. He did not have to 
wait 20 seconds for his first shot—for 
there was a perfect hail of birds coming 
all the time and one would have had to 
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have a Gatling gun to shoot at all the 
opportunities. 

Two green-wing teal came in low and 
sailed up to our mud decoys. T. F. 
raised up to shoot over the blind. The 
birds saw him and towered about 30 
yards away. Ping! and one of them 
wilted. Ping! the other one crumpled 
in the air and fell without a struggle— 
both stone-dead. “ Bully boy!” I called 
out; “that was fine. It was worth the 
cigars to see them drop.” By the time 
I was through saying it, and he had 
snapped together his L. C. Smith single- 
trigger hammerless with two fresh shells 
in, there were some more teal ready for 
him. They came in just like the others, 
only a little to one side. Bang! Bang! 
both killed clean. My chum glanced 
around at me with a very satisfied smirk. 
The situation did not call for words. As 
Mr. Cleveland puts it, “ Merely a self- 
satisfied and an almost indifferent ex- 
pression of countenance should indicate 
that only the expected has happened and 
that duck killing is the order of the day.” 

I was beginning to feel a little uneasy. 
T. F. was setting a pretty warm pace 
and I had doubts that I should be able 
to duplicate his performance. So far 
he had a perfect score. ‘‘ You are doing 
fine,” says I. “If you can keep it up, 
you'll make a very creditable showing. 
Of course, I understand that it is mostly 
luck; that last teal flew right into your 
load.” 

“Keep still there! you scare them 
away.” 

Just then three teal came from some- 
where and almost flew into his face. 
They fluttered, checked their speed, 
turned short around and started away 
again. His gun cracked twice and again 
there were two dead birds out on the 
water. 

“ Look here, Pard! you can’t do that,” 
I said; ‘“ you don’t give ‘em any chance. 
Why didn’t you grab them by the legs 
and save your loads. You've only got 
four more shots coming. Can’t yoti miss 
at all?” 
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“Keep still! you scare the ducks.” 

The next two shots were a repetition 
of the others. Bang! bang! and two 
more green-wings staid behind. Again 
my partner turned on me his lustrous 
smile, accompanied by a look that told 
a whole chapter without words. It was 
impossible not to feel proud of the work 
he was doing, though he had me beaten 
entirely before I started in. He was giv- 
ing me a very fascinating performance 
—one that I was enjoying hugely—and I 
was as eager as himself to see him make 
a clean score. 

In. my eagerness to see the whole 
show, I raised behind him, so as to see 
over his head, and got up so high that 
the pair of green-wings that were com- 
ing to our decoys saw me and turned off, 
before they had got quite up to the dead- 
line. He failed to notice the distance 
from where he was peering out at them 
through the fringe at the top of our 
blind, and, thinking they were in the 
prescribed place, he raised and covered 
the leader, but failed to bring him down 
in the usual manner. The duck was 
badly crippled and started away limping, 
so he gave him the other barrel; but the 
bird by this time was out of range and 
went away on a long slant toward the 
water, which he struck some 250 yards 
distant, and started in to make good his 
escape by swimming away. “ Here! give 
me that .22 quick! I'll stop him yet,” he 
ejaculated, as he went crawling :around 
on his hands and knees, pawing! among 
our dunnage in the end of the boat for 
his little rifle, which he had not yet had 
occasion to use—in his haste forgetting 
where to look for it. I found the gun in 
my end of the boat and handed it to him, 
but the magazine was empty. 

“Where in hell and damnation did I 
put those rifle cartridges?” he stormed, 
upsetting his shell box and slapping him- 
self on the pockets. “ Here’s a box of 


em,” I answered, fishing them out of my 
coat and handing them to him, but the 
box was sealed up and he had to get out 
his knife to cut the seal, and by the time 
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he had his magazine filled the little teal 
was just a speck in the distance and his 
bullets struck so wide that he soon gave 
it up and tried to console himself by 
cussing everything in sight, from, the 
duck that was swimming away to the 
luck that had just gone against him— 
forgetting the good luck he had had with 
his first eight shots and thinking only of 
the last two, winding up with: “If you’d 
’a’ kept your fool head down, out o’ 
sight, they’d ’a’ come right up here and 
I’d ’a’ got ’em both. ’Stead o’ that, you 
had to stick out that ornery face of yours, 
just at the time when you hadn’t ought 
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see some,of them hovering over or alight- 
ing among our muds; but they failed to 
excite us as badly as at first, for the indi- 
cations were that we were going to have 
all the shooting we wanted. So we were 
satisfied to let them go by while we 
talked, believing that there would be 
plenty left for us. 

It was with a far from hopeful spirit 
that I took my place in the front of 
the boat, to do my stunt, with ten car- 
tridges laid out in a neat and handy little 
pile at my feet, determined to do my best, 
but fearing the outcome, for not only 
did I stand to lose the wager, but my 




















“The sun beat down on us unmercifully and the perspiration started from every pore.” 





to, and spoil my shot. Dod gast the dog- 
gone luck anyhow! I meant to make a 
clean ‘score and I did come blame near 
it. Now let’s see you beat it.” 

I apologized most humbly to my wrath- 
ful chum; told him that I honestly did 
not mean to scare the ducks—only wanted 
to see him sock it to them and to be in 
a position where I could applaud good 
and freely when he wound up his re- 
markable inning with ten clean kills. All 
the time that we were wrangling, a 
stream of teal had been coming in to our 
decoys, and any time that we were 
minded to look in that direction we could 


reputation as well, for should my score 
not prove a creditable one, I would never 
hear the last of it but be forced forever 
after to listen to my comrade’s description 
of the beating he once gave me inshooting 
ona bet. He has the rare faculty of telling 
such things in a way to bring a laugh 
from his audience and a cuss word from 
the defeated one. Opportunities were 
sailing in, in endless procession, and I 
determined to take: my time and pick out 
the easiest of them. Nothing but green- 
wing teal were coming to our decoys and 
I knew from former experiences that they 
were not the easiest things in the world 
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to hit; indeed, I had always found it 
perfectly easy to miss them. It was now 
highly important that I should turn over 
a new leaf. I took a few preliminary 
aims at favorable incomers before I 
touched the trigger, which caused my 
companion to remark: ‘“ What are you 
waiting for? Do you want ’em to light 
on your gun barrel?” 

Then two little fellows came winging 
along nicely. I drew a bead on the head 
one and killed the hind one as dead as a 
nit; then the one that I had fired at tried 
to stop and go the other way and for an 
instant stood still in the air, presenting 
as pretty a shot as one could ask for. I 
said to myself, “I'll soak you!” I was 
mistaken, however, but I think I came 
pretty close to him; for at the crack of 
my gun, from out of the sky somewhere 
beyond him, another duck dropped and 
splashed into the water a long gun-shot 
away, while the one I had twice tried for 
went away untouched. I laid down my 
gun and gazed at the two dead ducks in 
amazement. Talk about luck! where did 
that last duck come from? I never saw 
him before. Of course the air was full of 
ducks in every direction, and it was not 
very surprising that I had blundered onto 
one of them but there was no need of 
informing my companion of the details. 
Here was another situation where no 
words were necessary— just a_ wise, 
knowing silence, suggestive that killing 
them away off there was a common oc- 
currence, unworthy of comment. 

“ Bully boy, Dick!” T. F. exclaimed. 
“That was one of the prettiest shots. I 
ever saw, but why didn’t you take that 
close one?” 

“What! and blow a hole through 
him? he was too close.” 

“Well, here come some more. 
let’s see you do it again.” 

I picked up my gun and took a good 
aim.’ This time, profiting by former ex- 
perience, I took the precaution to aim 
about two feet farther ahead than before 
and let him have it. Snick! went the 


Now, 


plunger onto.an empty shell and no re- 
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port followed. Of course I knew in an 
instant that I had forgotten to load my 
gun in my surprise over my previous 
shot; so hastened to do it now, while my 
chum laughed till his sides ached. “ Ha- 
ha-ha! Oh, Dick! you're rattled, sure. 
I’ve got your measure now, old boy. For- 
got to load! Te-he-he! Ha-ha-ha!” 

“ Shut up! you're scaring all the ducks 
away,” I scolded, not at all pleased at 
his senseless cackle at a perfectly natural 
accident that might easily happen to any- 
body, but I was secretly pleased that 
something else had attracted his atten- 
tion away from my long kill. I did not 
want to be questioned about that. Just 
then a very pleasant mannered little teal 
came up and offered himself as a sacri- 
fice, which offer I promptly accepted, 
and he joined the great majority. I now 
had three straight kills to my credit, 
whether I deserved them or not, and both 
my hopes and my courage were in the 
ascendant. 

The next effort was at a pair of in- 
comers that were coming straight toward 
my face. I took aim at one of them and 
found it almost like aiming at a station- 
ary object. When I thought they were 
near enough, I fired and scored beauti- 
fully, and thought to make a double by 
catching the other one; but he reared 
up in the air and went on straight over 
my head like a rocket, faster than I 
could move my gun in following him. I 
swung over backward pretty far and saw 
him going straight-away at an angle 
about toward the North Star, presenting 
another stationary shot, only I couldn’t 
reach over so far; so I keeled over on 
my back in the bottom of the boat with 
my feet up in the air and got a line on 
him and whanged away, but I did not 
score. Either my aim wasn’t good with 
my gun bottom side up or else he was 
going so fast that my load couldn’t catch 
up. I gathered myself up and soberly 
got into position again, when, chancing 
to glance at my pal, I saw that he was in 
a convulsion of some kind: his shoulders 
were jerking up and down and tears 
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were running down his cheeks. “ What’s 
the matter with you now?” I demanded. 
He was unable to answer but just sat 
there like an idiot, in the throes of silent 
laughter, evidently having thought of 
something funny; so I left him and 
turned to my work, merely saying, “ tell 
me the joke when you get sober.” 

I turned just in time to see a big pin- 
tail drake coming in and giving me the 
prettiest kind of a shot—the first of the 
kind I’d had. He was 40 or 50 feet high, 
but flying slow and coming straight over. 
I just had time to swing my gun up in 
front of the end of his nose and unhitch. 
The charge struck him fair and he 
doubled up like a jack-knife and fell 
straight for me. I bent over forward, so 
as to get my head out of the way, and 
waited to feel the thump. Instead, I 
heard the thump behind me and heard 
my partner grunt from the impact as that 
duck struck him. Then the boat shook 
and when I looked around that way T. F. 
was lying on his back in the bottom of 
the boat in the mud that we had brought 
in on our feet, holding the drake up in 
his hands, while the front of his shirt 
and vest were well sprinkled with blood 
from the bird. He looked so comical, 
sprawled out there, with a look of in- 
jured surprise on his countenance, that 
I immediately had a convulsion of my 
own. I wanted to help him up and find 
out if he was injured but the ludicrous- 
ness of the thing was too much for me. 
I was powerless to assist him. I had to 
laugh and I couldn’t seem to get over it 
for a long time. He got up and pro- 
ceeded to wipe the blood from his cloth- 
ing and I was led to believe from his 
language that he was not seriously hurt, 
except in his feelings. Then I laughed 
some more. Of course it is bad manners 
to laugh at another’s mishaps, but there 
are times when it is pretty difficult to be- 
have just right. Any way, I couldn't 
help it; so I just let it laugh itself out. 

After a while I could see a kind of 
lugubrious smile hovering around the cor- 
ners of his mouth, though for the most 
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part he looked pretty serious. Then he 
said: “You think you're smart, don’t 
you? Well, I don’t! I call that a low- 
down trick. Why didn’t you say some- 
thing, so I could dodge? I wouldn’t 
treat a dog so.” Then I had to laugh 
some more. When the time came, I told 
him how sorry I was and that it was en- 
tirely an accident. I couldn’t have done 
it in a hundred years if I had tried. It 
was funny, though. I have to laugh yet 
when I think of it. 

When I had fired nine shots I had 7 
ducks, and I only had to kill with my 














CURLY, THE GUIDE, AMONG OUR 
MUD DECOYS. 





last chance to tie him. It is so hard to 
hit and so blame easy to miss that I 
came near heing overly careful with my 
last load. I let several nice chances go 
by and finally accepted one not so good, 
but I succeeded in clipping the end of 
his wing and he came down quite a ways 
away. I laid down my gun and pulled 
up my boots, preparatory to walking out 
after him, but T. F. said, “Wait a min- 
ute and let me finish him with my lit- 
tle .22.” 
“ All right,” says I, “but hurry. I 
wouldn’t lose that duck for a farm.” 
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The duck sat up in the water, swim- 
ming away. The first shot came mighty 
close and the second clipped him right 
through the head and he lay still. Then 
I devoutly thanked my lucky star for 
bringing me safely through a mighty 
hard stunt and I then and there promised 
myself not to get into another such a 
scrape. It is too trying on the nerves. 

My partner came forward with out- 
stretched hand. “Shake on that, Dick! 
It was a close race and we are a tie. 
Now, we'll shoot off.” 

“Not on your life!” says I. “ We'll 
divide that cigar or whatever it was. 
I’ve had enough races for one day. I’m 
hot and tired. I’m going to fix up a 
nest here out of those coats and things 
and lie down in the shade, until my tem- 
perature goes down to 100. It’s 120 
now; I’m all in. You get up here and 
shoot and I’ll bet- you a dollar you can’t 
drop a duck in the boat.” 

We had as fine a day’s sport that day 
as ever fell to the lot of man. We took 
turns on the firing line and did pretty 
good execution too, with the honors so 
even that at quitting time we couldn't 
tell which of us had the best of it. 

Along about 3 o'clock T. F. said: “ We 
are getting pretty close to the limit. Let’s 
gather them and count up.” It was 
hard, hot work, walking around there in 
the mud. Sometimes we would bring in 
our hands full of dead birds and wait a 
while to rest and shoot a few more. 
When we finally had them in and 
counted, we had seventy-nine (one of 
them bad); the law allowed us only 80, 
and we decided that we would just as 
soon have a little margin of safety on the 
chance of a miscount or a chance of get- 
ting another one on the way in; so 
we left our blind and mud decoys and 
started in. 

All day long the thoughts of that hard 
pull in, over the mud, had been a thorn 
in the flesh, and we were glad to have 
plenty of daylight to make it in; but 
our boat seemed to go easier, even with 
the added load of ducks we had in, than 
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on the way out that morning, though 
T. F. remarked, “I guess there isn’t 
much difference in our load. We've 
burned a great many shells today.” 

On our way out, we had picked up a 
floating stick and stuck it up in the mud, 
to mark the place where we came out. 
Now there were two sticks sticking up 
quite a ways apart, and we split on 
which stick to go to. ,I was sure that the 
one to the right was our stick, from the 
looks of it and the place where it was 
located; but Tom said the other one 
was it, because it had a crotch at the top 
that he had noticed when I stuck it up. 
All my powers of persuasion failed to 
convince him of his error and we had 
a pretty warm debate over it and spent 
quite a little time standing there wran- 
gling, while the sun steadily settled to- 
ward the mountain. T. F. said: “ What 
do you want to go up there for? You'll 
get us up there on that hard mud and 
no water, where we'll never get off.” 
And I came back with: “Why under 
the sun do you want to pull away off 
there, a good half-mile out of the way? 
The inside of my hands are as sore as 
boils now and I’m not going fo pull any 
tarther than I have to.” 

It looked at one time as if we would 
have to settle the matter by main 
strength; but fortunately, before any 
blood was shed, we agreed on the happy 
medium of taking a point half-way be- 
tween the two stakes, and rowed in as 
easy as anything. 

It was growing dusk when we arrived 
at Pete’s. We were the last ones in, and 
all the Doctors were waiting on the plat- 
form to see what we had. The congratu- 
lations that they showered on us when 
they saw our big bag were very soothing. 

It developed that my partner and I 
were high guns for the day. The next 
single score made by one of the Doctors 
was 17, and from that figure the indi- 
vidual scores dropped all the way down 
to five for our friend of the headache. 

Pete came out and looked at our 
ducks. “Oh! you fellows think you’ve 
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done it now, don’t you? Coming out here 
and making me believe you were tender- 
feet, and then going out without any 
guide and skinning the whole push like 
that. I guess you’ve seen a duck some- 
where before you came here. But hurry 
up and git ready for supper; it’s a-wait- 
ing.” 

To take off our heavy rubber boots 
and divest ourselves of every stitch of 
our heavy perspiration-laden garments, 
take a light rub bath, and put on clean, 
cool, light garments was a pleasure be- 
yond my powers of description. I guess 
you’ve been there at some time, and can 
appreciate our pleasure in and after the 
performance. 

Some of the hunters had come in early, 
and Pete had set his pickers at work, 
with the result that we had roast duck 
for supper. Every single duck on that 
marsh is fat and slick and smooth and 
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tender: there are no other kind. It has 
taken me some years to prove this state- 
ment, and it is true. 

After supper there were pipes and 
cigars, but no more poker. The Doctors 
were too “done up.” Their joyous spir- 
its were tamed; they were tired and 
sleepy. 

After nodding over his pipe for a — 
while, my partner suggested that we go 
to our room and lie down and have a 
little friendly chat. We went in in the 
dark, and my pal hunted out some long, 
rich cigars that he had brought along for 
just such an occasion. When they were 
glowing comfortably, and Peace had 
found a lodgment in our souls, we dis- 
covered that we were too comfortable to 
talk. But, slowly and happily, we drifted 
into the Land of Nod, where shots al- 
ways hit and boats row easily—a fit ter- 
mination to a strenuous but pleasant day. 


WAS IT LOADED? 


By Doctor RICHARD B. HILL. 


I. 


A burglar entered a house one night— 
A cowardly dangerous brute. 
The risk, he thought, was very slight— 
The man was gone; a woman can’t 
shoot. 
“Tf she’s got a gun, it ain’t loaded.” 


II. 


Or, if she shot, she could not hit, 
With quaking heart and shaking hand. 
She ordered “Stop!” he answered “ Nit! 
Go back to sleep,” (and his voice was 
bland)— 
“Say! you know well that gun ain’t 
loaded!” 


IIl. 


“Another step and I shoot!” she said— 
Her pistol level as her tones. 
His heart sank low with sudden dread: 
She’d shoot and hit he felt in his 
bones. 
He was certain the gun was loaded! 


IV. 


Then she kept him covered and phoned 
for aid, 
Steady and grim—he felt death nigh. 
Yet, when strong hands were on him laid, 
She fainted away with a gasping sigh. 
“Cop,” he growled, “7s that blamed gun 
loaded ?”’ 


Vv. 


The roundsman muttered below his breath: 


“Women are riddles 


, bless my stars! 


Not a quiver—and scared to death! 
You puzzle it out behind the bars.” 
Now, what do you think—Was it loaded? 














LORDS OF THE OZARKS. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


HEN Opie Read said it took a 

hill country to make character, 

he doubtless had in mind the 
work of the earthquake of 1811 in South- 
ern Missouri and Arkansas. Any man 
with a bent for writing can find in a 
day’s journey through the Ozarks 
enough character and scenery to fill a 
book. And each day will add to his 
wealth of coloring and of character 
studies. 

The Ozarkers are a: peculiar people, 
like the children of Israel. Their tribe 
is as distinct as a separate nationality. 
They are as much a part of their wild 
and rugged natural! setting as the clouds 
are of the rainbow. fut them in a level 
country, rich with possibilities of agri- 
culture and of stock raising, and they 
would die of homesickness. Solitude 
cannot become too profound, so long as 
it hovers over high crags, deep gorges 
and mountain pinnacles. 

N. S. Thompson, Manager of the 
Macon Gaslight Company, recently took 
a notion to visit a Taney County sheep 
ranch, in which he had a half interest. 
He wanted to see whether the sheep had 
fallen off the mountainside into the crys- 
tal stream winding through the valley. 
He returned home with a satisfied grin. 
“ It was anxiety wasted,” he said. ‘‘ Stock 
down there could climb the walls of a 
house.” Which was the gas man’s way 
of saying they were sure-footed. They 
had to be. It was Mr. Thompson’s first 
visit to the wilderness and he said that 
the Missouri State Press Club (which is 
now negotiating for recreation grounds 
in the Ozarks) had chosen wisely. Na- 
ture had furnished everything but the 
clay pipes, and he said they could be 
borrowed at any hill cabin the editors 
ran across. 


“The one modern invention that has 
made its way into the Ozarks is the tele- 
phone,” said Mr. Thompson. “ There it 
takes the place of the daily newspaper. 
The way I acquired that knowledge was 
just a trifle embarrassing. I reached the 
little hotel at Bradleyville—tired out after 
a rough stage-coach journey from Chad- 
wick—and retired to an attic room di- 
rectly over the office, where the tele- 
phone was. From my room I could dis- 
tinctly hear the landlord imparting the 
information of my arrival to some I0 or 
12 friends over the country. Undecided 
as to whether this honor was due to my 
distinguished appearance or because my 
host thought I was a suspicious charac- 
ter, I ventured to ask him what I had 
done wrong. 

“* Not a thing in the world,’ he said, 
pleasantly. ‘I was only calling up some 
of the boys, so they could come in in the 
morning and hear you talk.’ 

“* But,’ I protested, ‘I’m no speaker. 
I’m just a plain citizen, traveling down 
to see how my partner’s getting along 
with our sheep ranch down by Hercules.’ 

“*T know,’ he said, genially. ‘ That’s 
all right, but I guess you'll have time to 
tell us some news before you go, so we 
can send it around. That’s the way we 
find out what’s going on.’ 

“No daily papers have broken into the 
virgin soil of Taney yet, and the people 
wouldn’t be much the wiser if they had, 
for a large proportion of them cannot 
read. But the telephone runs over the 
hills and down the valleys, from cabin 
to cabin; and when a subscriber, learns 
anything, it is his patriotic duty to com- 
municate throughout the area served by 
the phone system. 

“Tn one of the towns, while talking to 
a few who had gathered around a store 
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stove, I made some observation about 
the $29,000,000 fine that Judge Landis 
had assessed against Mr. Rockefeller. 
‘Rockefeller?’ said a native. ‘ Never 
heard of him; must live t’other side of 
Beaver Creek.’ 

“T happened to be in Hercules on 
dog trading day. Men came in from all 
directions with their curs. One man—a 
justice of the peace—led in a string of 
six. While two men were trying to 
make a trade, the whole populace would 
gather around and encourage the deal. 
The traders would parade their sorry- 
looking animals about with as much pride 
as dealers in other communities would 
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and I attended preaching at a nearby 


school-house. The heads of families 
came to church on horseback, but the 
boys and girls frequently walked seven 
or eight miles across the stony hills, 
barefoot. I saw boys there with spurs 
strapped to their bare feet. They had 
walked in and I suppose the spurs were 
worn for ornaments, just as the girls 
wore pink and blue ribbons. There 
wasn’t a Merry Widow hat in the church. 
The minister—a stout, energetic man— 
wore a paper collar, a black necktie with 
yellow spots on it, and a Prince Albert 
coat. He stopped in the middle of his 
discourse to remark that he was out of 
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exhibit fine horses. They would look at 
the animal’s jaws, feel of the legs and 
body and make ’em run to see how much 
life they had. The crowd of spectators 
would take the keenest interest in the 
market and would cheer when they 
thought a home man had made a good 
bargain. If a dealer left town with as 
many dogs as he brought in and ten 
cents to boot, he would think he had 
done a good day’s work. It seemed like 
a poor business for a man to fool with, 
but I was told that every one of those 
dog traders were homesteaders and 
owned at least 160 acres apiece. 

“One Stinday morning my partner 


chewing tobacco. Instantly some half- 
dozen parishioners jumped up and an- 
nounced a willingness and ability to re- 
lieve the ministerial void. He bit off a 
generous allowance of long green and 
proceeded with added vigor. After serv- 
ices the people stood around outside the 
church and talked for a couple of hours 
socially and then went home. Religious 
services were the big event of the month 
and all who could possibly get there at- 
tended them. 

“Forsyth, the county seat, has a pop- 
ulation of 600, and is the. largest and 
most important town in the county. It 
is on White River, and communication 
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‘with the outside world is obtained by a 
gasoline launch, the Mowark, which jour- 
neys up from Bransom, the railroad 
town, when the little river has enough 
water to float it. The distance by river 
is 20 miles. White River is a beautiful, 
clear stream, with a strong current the 
year round. The Government has de- 
clared it a navigable river, and for that 
reason no dams for turbines have been 
allowed, but St. Louis capitalists are 
trying to get a permit to construct a 
power dam somewheres between For- 
syth and Bransom—the object being to 
install dynamos and build a trolley sys- 
tem through the county. At present only 
one railroad runs through the western 
part of the county a short distance. 

“My host at the Forsyth inn was as 
enthusiastic a fisherman as the late 
Grover Cleveland. He would arise early 
every morning, take his fishing tackle and 
spend the greater part of the day on the 
river. His wife ran the hotel. We had 
the finest bass, pike and pickerel you ever 
saw on any bill-of-fare. If the landlord 
caught more than his boarders could eat, 
he would give the surplus to his friends 
around town. One day I tried to get 
him to yield to me the responsibility of 
supplying the table with the White River 
product. He thoughtfully considered the 
proposition and then shook his head. ‘I 
wouldn’t know what to do with my time,’ 
he said. 

“Down about Hercules were people 
who not only have never traveled on 
a railroad or a steamboat,” said Mr. 
Thompson, “ but who have never seen 
such things. And the surprising feature 
was, they exhibited very little curiosity 
about them. Most of them don’t want a 
railroad. They pass an easy, care-free 
life, taking the days leisurely, and they 
don’t want anything to get behind them 
and push. Their meal and flour are 
ground by water-wheel mills on Swan 
and Beaver Creeks. When the stage 
comes in with the mail, there is no 
scramble for letters and papers; few of 
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the citizens take the trouble to go to 
the postoffice. 

“ Forsyth is a much older town than 
Springfield. It was originally a log 
cabin settlement and the cabins are still 
there and in use, but they have been 
boarded outside and ceiled inside, so as 
to look more Many of the 
newer houses are built of stone and are 
handsome specimens of architecture. A 
large fine Presbyterian college is at For- 
syth. It has students from all over the 
West and is a flourishing institution. 
The college was located there on account 
of the wild beauty of the landscape and 
the healthfulness of the climate. All the 
Forsyth stores carry large stocks of the 
best quality of fishing tackle, in defer- 
ence to the ruling passion of the natives. 

“The Ozark Railroad from Spring- 
field to Chadwick is about 33 miles of 
the crookedest railway in the world. We 
had on five freight cars, a baggage car, 
express car and a coach, and a large part 
of the time we could see the track just 
ahead of the engine without raising the 
window. In some places we went 
through cuts so deep we couldn’t see the 
top and again we'd be up on skeleton-like 
bridges with the world a hundred or 
more feet below. In order to prevent 
the engine from tying the train in a knot, 
the speed was kept down to 8 miles an 
hour. When we reached Sparta (about 
two-thirds of our journey), a uniformed 
man came to the car and inquired: 
‘You people comfortable in there?’ 

“ Some one told him: ‘ We are about 
tolerable, thank you.’ 

““* None o’ you goin’ to ’tend a dyin’ 
grandmother or somebody’s funeral?’ 

“There were no bereavements to re- 
port. He look relieved. 

““* We got a couple o’ cars o’ straw- 
berries here,’ he said, ‘an’ the owner 
wants ’em rushed to Springfield. Guess 
we'll have to unhook th’ engine an’ 
shoot ’em through. It'll be back before 
night. You folks can get out an’ walk 


modern. 











around th’ depot an’ make yourselves at 
home. There’s a merry-go-round up in 
town.’ 

“ Springfield was 21 miles back over 
that wriggling trail and there was no 
other engine but ours. I suggested to 
the uniformed gentleman that he might 
uncouple the mail and passenger end of 
the train and let mules haul it down to 
Chadwick. He studied the matter 
gravely. ‘I’m afraid it wouldn’t do,’ he 
said. ‘The law requires four blasts of 
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where. Unlearned and inexperienced in 
the ways of the world as they are, yet 
they are blessed with a kindly nature 
that would put to shame many communi- 
ties of far greater advancement. The 
man in the hut will share-his last slice 
of bacon and cornmeal pone with the 
stranger, and accept nothing for the ac- ° 
commodation. Disputes are rare and 
stealing is absolutely unknown. You 
could lie down in their homes, with a 
pocket-book full of money, with perfect 
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THE OSAGE RIVER.—One of the Best Fishing Streams in the Ozarks. 





th’ whistle at all road crossings, an’ with- 
out th’ engine 

““The mules might be taught to 
bray?’ 

“*My friend,’ the agent remarked, 
with finality, ‘an Ozark mule was never 
known to yohee at the right time. He 
does most of his singing after the sun 
goes down.’ 

“Tt is an act of simple justice to state 
that the Ozarkers are the most honest 
and hospitable people you can find any- 








security. While you smile at their 
wilderness eccentricities, you must rever- 
ence their integrity. The Ozarker is a 
many-sided character. He dwells amid 
rugged scenery that seems to harmonize 
with his ways, but he is more fascinating 
than the landscape. He is the natural 
product of the earthquake of 1811, which 
made the Ozarks, and it will take an- 
other earthquake to reduce him to the 
scheming, cunning, energetic, crafty, 
selfish man of the business world.” 











THE FUR TRADERS’ QUEEN. 


By LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


HEY were fur traders on a small 
tributary of the Mayo, about 300 
miles northeast of Dawson. One 
of them is a near relative of mine and 
I have a photo of their cabin. It stands 
lonesomely ; is low and dark, with deep- 
eaved snow roof; a solitary fir or two 
stand nearby as sentinels with high 
mountain land beyond—Jesus Moun- 
tain being the highest of the range. 
Remnants of four Indian tribes, who are 
off visiting their priest all the summer, 
trap for them in the winter. They are 
keen huntsmen, these two—the younger 
one, Arthur Leash, being the keener. 
The 100-mile circle of traps testified that 
they attended to business strictly as 
well. Running on snowshoes a few 
miles more or less is nothing! Moose, 
the big game they were after, was much 
needed for both man and beast. The 
caches were empty and they must find 
more. Frank Braintree had been hunt- 
ing two days already and came back to 
camp a dispirited man indeed. 
“ Tracks—but that’s all there was to 
it!” he grumbled. 
“When I’ve set my last steel marten 
trap and my last dead-fall, I’ll give my- 


self a show. I’m no pessimist!” replied 
the other. 
He “visited” as he went along. 


“ Confound those pesky whiskey-jacks! ” 
he muttered, on coming to his 4th trap. 
“It’s these camp robbers that keep me 
out of my fortune!” (The whiskey- 
jack is a cut between a blue-jay and an 
English magpie.) He got on to a moose 
trail soon; but, not being an Indian, he 
could not determine the sex, age and 
every other particular about the animal 
through 3 feet of snow. 

“An old sister, I'll warrant—not 
worth following up, except that we are 
hard up for meat.” 


He came upon bed after bed, where 
she had camped and rested. While fol- 
lowing her track he reached a ravine. 
Here was the freshly killed carcass of 
a moose. Portions were eaten and pieces 
scattered all around. He judged from 
this that it was the work of wolves. 

“ They’ve had their fill and won’t want 
me!” he congratulated himseif and was 
presently far along on the old trail of a 
live moose. Suddenly he noticed a little 
moving creature in the distance—mov- 
ing slowly, as if in pain from a hurt. 

“Jiminy Christmas! it looks for all 
the world like a pup!” was his mental 
exclamation. He went up to where the 
young thing lay on the snow, just where 
a line of spruces began to wind around 
the mountain. It would have made off, 
if it could; but in the first place it was 
an infant, and, in the next, a hurt one. 
Arthur took it up carefully. The little 
creature looked up at him with gentle, 
beseeching eyes, and then snuggled his 
little cold nose between the curl of his 
arm and his side. The young man felt 
just as he once had at home on his 
father’s ranch, when out hunting with 
his little .22. A baby fawn, beyond reach 
of its mother and frightened by his dog, 
made a jump for his outstretched arms, 
as he was kneeling on the path, in order 
to take it up. 

Not another thought of the needed 
cow moose nor the tasty supper a bit of 
its brisket would make! No more won- 
dering as to the condition of the next 
steel trap—marten or stolen bait? The 
little starveling must be taken home to 
camp as quickly as snowshoes would run. 

“What, in the name of fortune, have 
you got there this time?” asked the 
elder partner who had turned up before 
him. , 

“ As we've got no puppies big enough 
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to stray away,” he replied, “it must be 
a young wolf. Did you ever see a bet- 
ter looking young one? If it weren’t 
starving it would be quite frisky. I 
noticed wolves had been round a moose 
carcass and this little one got left by 
an unnatural mother.” 

“Maybe she had twins and was glad 
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my fawn did—for he ‘commenced but- 
ting his ‘mammy’ right away,” recol- 
lected this humane specimen of hu- 
manity. 

“You'd better call it Loup,” said his 
partner, as solemn as if at a Christening 
—“spelt with an o, and don’t sound 
the p—French fashion. This was a lit- 
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“He went up to where the young thing lay on the snow.” 





to be rid of a hungry cub,” said Frank. 

Meantime Arthur had ferreted out an 
old medicine bottle, had found a ready- 
made teat in a buckskin glove and had 
warmed some condensed milk .and water 
and applied the artificial mother to the 
hungry infant. “ She takes it better than 


tle tribute (though he didn’t say so) to 
his French-Canadian mother. Arthur 
acquiesced—keeping likewise to himself 
that, without the p, it was his mother’s 
name! 

“But I should like to know what 
you're going to do with her?” Frank 
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continued. “The wolf will come out 
and she'll turn on you some unlucky 
day.” 

“ Never fear, Frank. She’ll tame like 
Shakespeare’s Shrew. I remember a 
story of my father’s about a tame wolf 
that was so inconsolable at the death of 
her master that she died of grief on his 
grave.” 

“Perhaps she had killed him and died 
of remorse,” answered the unapprecia- 
tive Frank. 

“Not a bit of it!” came the quick re- 
joinder. “It’s history, sure, and the 
man died a natural death.” 

Arthur got the supper (which was his 
chore) ; for which, without the expected 
moose, there was not much to get. 

“Now will you look at the find, 
Frank!” Having napped beside the 
stove, the wolf pup was gnawing at a 
stray bit of long fur that had been its 
bed—standing on its hind-legs and twirl- 
ing round and round the curl of fur 
with delight. 

“Shan’t we have lots of joy with 
Nora’s pups and this one? I'll fetch in 
a couple just to see.” 

He brought them in from an adjoin- 
ing shed, saying as he closed the door: 

“It’s cold, Frank. Thermometer’! 
run down to 40 below, I guess. I’m glad 
that poor little beggar’s well out of it.” 

“Tf it’s good friends with the pups, 
I’d let Nora bring it up. It would save 
you a lot of bother, old man.” 

“Yes, but then Nora’d be taming it 
and not me.” 

“Rubbish! you know that’s not dog- 
fashion! ” 

Without any rejoinder he went to the 
condensed milk can again and prepared 
a second bottle for his hungry little pro- 
tégée. The other pups did not show 
much anxiety for friendship on that 
visit, and Loup was eager after her bot- 
tle. So when Nora had had a good 
feed they all cuddled up for the night. 

“Tt’s. down all right,” announced 
Arthur in the morning, looking out at 
the snow, “ with a blizzard to follow suit 
into the bargain! ” : 
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They hived up that day and the next. 
After which Ike and Mike, from the lit- 
tle Indian settlement nearby, came round. 

Back of the cabin shown in my photo, 
there stands another one—roughly built 
but a good shelter—devoted to Indian 
visitors, so that their own haunts might 
be respected. The decorations were in 
keeping with their wild life. Marten 
tails framed some photos; birch bark 
was mats for others; bear ivories hung 
in festoons, and lynx claws encircled 
a well set up fox head; glossy furs, 
tanned soft, covered easy chairs; bunks 
were counterpaned with silver fox, with 
wolverine, bear and lynx hides for 
luxurious rugs. The kitchen corner was 
symmetrically arranged with all neces- - 
saries. Who says that man can’t batch 
as methodically as a woman? 

The new addition to the household 
was a privileged little thing. She was 
allowed to snuggle up behind the stove 
and career around just as the spirit 
moved. Unlike the orphaned kitten at 
home, that always lay on the wild-cat 
skin, the baby wolf paid no more atten- 
tion to her cousin on the floor than to 
any other hide. When Nora’s pups 
were there Loup discovered the charm 
of living playmates, though she had her 
preferences. She soon began to like one 
more than the others, and another one 
she would not have anything to do with. 
Her attentions to Arthur soon became 
very marked. She soon would jump 


onto his knee and snuggle down in the 


curl of his arm as at the first. Forty 
winks so fashion seemed worth more 
to her than as many hours elsewhere. 
“It’s about time this bottle business 
ended! ” said Frank one night, as Loup 
began her usual whine for it. ‘“ She 
knows how to steal out of Nora’s saucer 
and to grab bones from the pups.” 
Arthur liked -babying her as long as 
possible, but when she had succeeded in 
tearing up several teats, he thought it 
time to call a halt. But her devotion re- 
mained unchanged. Never a snap or a 
snarl when she had to be thwarted in her 
pet plans. Indeed, her devotion taught 
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her obedience, rather than the judicious 
whip. She grew quicker and stronger 
than the dog pups and learnt tricks 
faster. She would jump high for a 
moose bone; sit on a box as long as she 
was bid, and on her hind-legs, as she 
found she could, and would come and go 
according to call. 

“Loupie’s grown so strong and big, 
Frank, that I’m going to train her to 
harness. I'll give up teaching her to 
lie dead. She'll be queen of the pack 
yet!” This from Arthur. He had been 
afraid to take her out far, for fear she’d 
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not if he knows it! ” he declared. Sure 
enough, Yank was as good as his reputa- 
tion and Loup soon became as steady as 
the usual run of dogs and bigger and 
stronger than most. 

They were caught one day in a bliz- 
zard, when to try and make the cabin 
would have been dangerous. Our dog- 
puncher had his wits about him and 
drove the dogs up into some spruce 
timber for whatever shelter the trees 
might afford. With 60° below, when 
they ought to be holed up, the great 
point was for master and dogs to huddle 











ON THE TRAP LINE.—Our Fur Traders at one of their Outlying Camps. 





listen to the call of the wild and so be 
lost to him. 

“You might turn your ingenuity,” 
suggested Frank “to making a snow- 
bell jingle for her.” 

Arthur selected the smallest sleigh and 
put on her a brand-new harness, just 
brought up from Dawson. Frank came 
out to see the sport—laughing heartily 
at the perpetual overturns. 

Then Arthur chose a steady old-timer, 
that he knew Loup was on good terms 
with, and hitched them up together. 
“Yank won’t have the sled overturned— 


up close, under the moose hide. “ Would 
you believe it?” Arthur said next day 
to Frank, “those beastly dogs kept, edg- 
ing away! I couldn’t get them to sleep. 
close. I would budge after them and 
they’d budge farther off! Loup was the 
only faithful one in the whole outfit. And 
Jiminy! wasn’t her body good and 
warm!” 

The long Arctic winter waned at last 
and summer suns waxed longer. The 
summer seemed all too short, with its 
gardening (although everything they 
planted grew double pace) and with the 
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nights doubled up into days. There 
were summer trips, with visits from 
Government prospectors, canoeing up- 
stream to meet the incoming steamers 
with winter freight, and Loup and her 
master enjoyed it all. 

With early fall there came a bear 
around. They determined on poisoning 
him, for he was too close to the cabin 
to be appreciated. Arthur spread strych- 
nine on a moose head, and, indications 
pointing to a hard frost, sunk it in the 
creek, that the ice might cover it up 
safe from everything except the bear, 
who would naturally dig it out and feed 
on it to his own and to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Not so, however. No frost came. 
Loup smelt the savory head, swam in 
after it and ate up all she could—strych- 
nine and all. Devotion was not strong 
enough this time.to defeat temptation. 
From the cabin porch Arthur had seen 
her make the rush and the lunge. In 
vain he called her back with his loudest 
shouting. He knew too well the work- 
ings of that deadly poison—the rapidity 
with which it enters the circulation, con- 
vulses the muscles and destroys the 
nerves. 

“O Queen! Queen! Queen!” he half 
groaned to himself—“ must you be 
lost?” In that lonely place the young 
wolf’s faithful affection had surpassed 
the love of dogs. Nora, Yank, Star 
and the others were not in it where Loup 
was concerned—Loupie or Queen, as he 
often called her. 

He gathered his wits together, whilst 
making a frantic run to the spot, shout- 
ing to Frank to follow. There was no 
time to lose. They dragged Loup out 
of the creek and ran, lugging her be- 
tween them to the cabin. 

“Hold her, Frank!” 
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said Arthur. 
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They both knew that there was no anti- 
dote in the whole pharmacopceia and 
Frank wondered “ What next?” 

In a flash Arthur recollected that, just 
as he was leaving the hospital after a 
bad illness, the Doctor had put into his 
hand, in the dramatic manner peculiar 
to him, a curious kind of a pump, which 
he had applied on himself for certain 
symptoms—saying “See here. This 
may be of service to you sometime in 
the wilds. You’re cut out for an M. D., 
anyhow, and you’re bound to follow your 
instincts!” Arthur routed it out like 
lightning, leaving the treasures of his 
trunk all scattered around, and applied 
it to Loup’s mouth. She made no re- 
sistance: she was too sick. Great fids 
of moose meat were quickly raised from 
her internal organs, and, as the young 
man hoped, the poison with them. When 
these regions were well emptied, she was 
doused with clean water, to complete 
the cleansing process, and then allowed 
to rest. They watched her as anxiously 
as a mother would her baby. The 
twitchings and jerkings gradually abated, 
and soon she sank into a quiet sleep. 

“And all for a wolf!” remarked 
Frank, in gentle’ banter—‘“a creature 
you would have enjoyed killing under 
usual circumstances.” 

“I would have done the same for any 
dog that had Loupie’s good qualities,” 
Arthur replied. “It’s plain now where 
they come from—that is, the good dogs.” 

“Well, one thing’s plain—and that is 
what bringing up will do,” went on 
Frank. “Left to the wild, Loup would 
have been merely one of a pack of 
wolves.” 

After careful nursing, Loupie recov- 
ered entirely, and remained the Queen 
of the Pack as long as her services were 
required. 

















RUNNING THE CHIPPEWA. 


By J. W. BIRD, M. D. 


[With Photographs by the Author.] 


ELLOW SPORTSMEN: Did you 
FH ever pause on a bridge to observe 

the ceaseless movement of the 
water? After you have made a few river 
trips with camp outfit and fishing tackle, 
this restless column of water will pos- 
sess many increasing charms for your 
entertainment. We never tarry on a 
bridge but what the placid current brings 
to mind many pleasant days that we have 
spent drifting down the beautiful rivers 
to be found in all parts of Wisconsin. 

Last August it was our good fortune 
to be one of a party making an extended 
trip down the wild and turbulent Chip- 
pewa. 

Arriving at Glidden, we drove to 
Shanagolden—a distance of 2% miles. 
Here on the shady bank of the river, be- 
neath the giant hemlocks, we unloaded 
our duffle and went to the planing mill to 
order lumber to make our boat. The 
Shanagolden Company has an up-to-date 
general store and supplies can be pur- 
chased here, but we did not know this 
and had brought ours with us. In about 
an hour the lumber was on the bank and 
before sunset our boat was ready for its 
long float to Chippewa Falls—a distance 
of about 200 miles. We met several men 
who had run the river and all agreed 
that it was a treacherous and dangerous 
stream and gave us the names and loca- 
tions of many of the worst falls and 
rapids. 

At 7 the next morning we put our 
boat into the river and started through 
the unfamiliar depths of the wilderness. 
The water was low and many rocks and 
rapids obstructed and impeded our prog- 
ress; but we made 16 miles and camped 
for the night at what is called the Stock 
Farm. This is simply a clearing with 


enough timber taken off, so that tame 
grass will grow, and is used as a pasture 
for horses from the lumber camps during 
the summer season when they are not 
working in the woods. We found no 
buildings or tenants of any kind about 
this clearing, but it made an ideal camp- 
ing ground, and long will we remember 
the concert that entertained us at this, 
our one-night stand at the Stock Farm. 
A few mosquitos gave us their undivided 
attention, until darkness and the cool air 
of the Lake Superior region put a quietus 
on their activities ; then the hooting of an 
owl and the calls from a pack of timber 
wolves were all about us on the dark 
wooded banks of the river. Listening to 
this entertainment, we fell asleep, while 
the big round moon, rising over the ver- 
dure-clad hills in all her glory, cast silver 
rays through our canvas home. 

During the small hours of the night 
the unexpected sound of Splash! splash! 
splash! awakened us from our slumbers. 
It sounded like a drove of horses or cows 
from the farm wading in the water, ‘but 
upon investigation it proved to be the 
familiar spirit of woodcraft. Say, fellow 
travelers of the forest! did you ever see 
a bunch of wild deer feeding in the river 
by moonlight? If not, you have missed 
a more thrilling sight than was ever pre- 
sented by a modern circus. As soon as 
the deer discovered our presence they 
noiselessly disappeared from the shore 
fike a vanishing ghost in the moonlight. 
Rare and beautiful scenes of this kind 
are worth the expense and effort of an 
entire trip and will always ‘remain as 
pleasant memories of an outing. 

Returning to our hay beds and pleas- 
ant dreams, our repose was soon broken 
by the dawn of a beautiful morning and 
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we arose to prepare breakfast and start 
on our ten-mile journey to Bear Lake. 
The luggage is loaded, the pilot shouts 
All Aboard! and the boat floats smoothly 
around the first bend of the stream, when 
the rocks and boulders of the rapids in- 
terfere with our progress and we all pro- 
ceed to walk on the bottom of the river 
and drag the boat. Rowing in the quiet 
places, walking on the river bottom and 
fighting white water in the rapids, gave 
us plenty of amusement till about noon, 
when the smiling’ waters of Bear Lake 
loomed up before us. This is a beautiful 
sheet of water, four miles in circumfer- 
ence, surrounded by high sandy banks 
and pine-clad hills. 

After our strenuous run of 26 miles, 
we were glad to make camp for a few 
days, to enjoy the beauties of this North 
Woods paradise, to rest up and to test 
our skill at fishing. With the summer 
sun sinking low in the west, we start on 
an exploring trip around the lake—inci- 
dentally dragging our trolling line, in the 
hope of being able to change our ménu 
for supper and breakfast. 

Our boat had traveled less than 40 rods 
when a four-pound wall-eyed pike tried 
to eat up one of our best Skinner hooks 
and we caught him in the act. A few 
minutes later this performance was re- 
peated by Pike No. 2, and this gave us 
renewed energy to make a hustle around 
the lake, as we could smell good things 
for our evening repast. The next num- 
ber on the program was rendered by a 
good-sized muscallonge and he gave us 
such an exhibition as is never forgotten 
by any disciple of old Izaak Walton who 
has been lucky enough to get coupled up 
with this wolf of our Northern waters. 
Returning to camp, thoroughly satisfied 
with the prospects of Bear Lake, we pro- 
ceeded to get supper and enjoy our ¢damp- 
fire in the fading twilight of a long sum- 
mer evening. 

Long after darkness had drawn a cur- 
tain over the scene, as we were seated 
about the fire discussing the experiences 
of the day, we heard the splash of a 
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paddle and a boat strike the shore near 
us. This was somewhat of a surprise, 
as we supposed there was no human 
being within miles of our camp. The 
lone occupant of the boat proved to be a 
lost and belated fisherman who had 
started from a logging camp some 15 
miles away and was looking for a trap- 
per’s cabin on the east bank of the lake. 
We informed him where he would find 
the cabin and his conversation soon told 
us that he was strictly a novice in the 
wilderness and so frightened that he was 
nearly crazy when he saw our camp-fire. 
He told us that he had come out of Mil- 
waukee a few days before and had the 
popular idea that a porcupine threw its 
quills, something after the fashion of an 
Indian throwing a spear, as one of his 
first remarks was: “ There’s something 
the matter with the porkies here. I threw 
stones at two of them today and they 
didn’t shoot their quills!” He proved to 
be an intelligent city lad with no experi- 
ence in the forest, but he soon learned 
that a porcupine does not throw its quills. 
We showed him his cabin and soon all 
were peacefully sleeping in their re- 
spective domiciles. 

The morrow was an ideal day and the 
muscallonge steak that we served for 
breakfast makes me hungry yet, even 
when I smell it at long range. 

The next two days we rambled about 
the lake, hills and valleys, catching fish 
enough to appease our appetites. The 
time passed very quickly and we soon 
realized that we must continue our ex- 
plorations down-stream. Reluctantly we 
bade Adieu to that beautiful camp 
ground. 

We had been told that the old dam, a 
mile below Bear Lake, would make us 
some trouble and a short portage ; conse- 
quently, when within 40 rods of it, we 
were convinced that our difficulties had 
only just begun. Nothing was visible but 
a huge jam-pile of stumps, trees, brush 
and boom-sticks. The river took a sub- 


terranean passage under this obstruction, 
and as our boat was not a submarine, it 
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was up to us to go over it in a balloon or 
take to the woods and carry all of our 
equipment. We pursued the latter course 
and for several hours we had strenuous 
exercise on the banks of the Chippewa. 

We located our camp a short distance 
below the dam and enjoyed a much 
needed night’s rest. The next morning 
we got an early start and traveled 
through primitive scenery that cannot be 
surpassed even by the famous Canadian 
wilds. 

Our first excitement was in running 
Little Porcupine Rapids; then, with a 
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muscallonge and we caught several of 
each during the day. 

One amusing incident would have 
made a good subject for the camera. 
While drifting down a placid part of the 
stream, we saw a frog in some shallow 
water behind a gravel bar, jumping about 
two feet high just as fast as he could 
make the leaps, and immediately the back 
and tail of a muskie appeared out of the 
water just behind the frog. The three 
of us grabbed hatchet and clubs and 
jumped into the river between the muskie 
and deep water. The fish was onto the 
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brief intermission, we plunged into Big 
Porcupine Rapids. A little stretch of 
still water, ripples and gravel bars 
brought us to the Ledges and Fish-trap 
Rapids. In fact, it was one continuous 
struggle—steering the boat with poles 
through the foaming rapids, walking on 
the bottom of the river and dragging the 
boat over boulders and sand-bars, and 
then, for a change, striking some swamp 
and still water where rowing was a re- 
lief. At the foot of every rapids where 
we chanced to put in a hook we could 
have a flirtation with a black bass or a 


game as quickly as we were —for he 
made a few turns, vigorously hitting the 
shore and bottom of the river ; then made 
a dash for our shoe tops and got away 
with only a few kicks to hasten him on 
his course. We shook the surplus water 
from our anatomies and congratulated 
ourselves that we had at least saved the 
life of the frog. When evening ap- 
proached we were about as wet and tired 
as it is possible to get, so we started a 
cheerful camp-fire on the beautiful and 
inviting banks and- prepared for the 
night. 
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Blaisdal Lake—1¥4 miles long by a 
mile wide and surrounded by extensive 
swamps and beds of wild rice—was the 
next important expanse of water on our 
downward course. This is a veritable 
sportsman’s paradise. Muscallonge and 
black bass gave us plenty of amusement, 
while wild ducks of all kinds were dis- 
porting in great profusion about the ex- 
tensive rice beds. For a time it looked 
as though we were going to get lost and 
fail to find the outlet of the lake, but by 
standing up in the boat and examining 
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boat over the rocks. After running what 
seemed to be several miles of tortuous 
channel — in fact, the rapids were so 
crooked we could see only a few rods 
ahead at a time—we got to quiet water, 
where the oars were a welcome auxiliary 
for locomotion. About two miles of 
peaceful water brought us to Hunter’s 
Lake—another ideal camping and fishing 
place. 

On the west bank of this lake we could 
with the aid of our field glass discern a 
birch-bark canoe, and, as we had seen 
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FINE SPORT IN THE EDDIES BELOW THE RAPIDS. 





the contour of the hills with the field 
glass, after a few hours of rowing we 
found the treacherous Chippewa ready to 
give us battle. Just below the lake is the 
famous Snaptail Rapids—over two miles 
of seething white water and rocks to 
baffle the skill of the experienced river- 
man. 

We plunged into the fray, standing up 
in the boat and steering it with poles, and 
when this form of navigation was impos- 
sible we waded the river and lifted the 


only one human being since starting on 
the trip, we decided to try and find the 
owner and learn something about the 
river that was ahead of us. Landing our 
boat beside the canoe, we went up the 
bank and found the neatest and most 
unique Indian wigwam that it had ever 
been our pleasure to examine. It was 
constructed of hemlock and birch bark 
and made a very comfortable and at- 
tractive home. The occupants were 
members of the Chippewa tribe, could 











RUNNING THE CHIPPEWA. 


speak good English, and our interview 
gave us the desired information. 

Two miles farther down-stream 
brought us to Barker Lake — another 
gem of a fish pond about a mile in diam- 
eter with an up-to-date summer resort on 
its west bank. Here we found a few 
dozen people, representing as many dif- 
ferent cities, out to enjoy the sport and 
recreation of the wilderness. After a 
day of rest, repairing the leaky boat and 
replenishing our stock of provisions, we 
renewed our journey. 
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it with poles. In two of the worst 
plunges we tied a rope to the boat and 
let the raging torrent take it to the eddy 
below. From this point there are no bad 
rapids until Holcomb is reached, about 60 
miles away. Here are the dangerous 
Little Falls, and a few miles further 
Bruner Falls, Jim Falls and Chippewa 
Falls—all within a distance of 28 miles. 

After passing the village of Bruce, on 
the Soo Railroad, we began to get into a 
pretty good farming country. The river 
was broad, with low popple-covered 











TAKING A PLUNGE IN SNAP-TAIL RAPIDS. 





For five miles below Barker Lake we 
had continuous rapids and white water ; 
then the West Fork of the Chippewa 
joins the main stream and we had a good 
volume of water and no bad rapids till we 
got to Blills Falls (more than a day’s 
run below the forks). Here we had to 
carry our valuable stuff about a half-mile 
over a well-worn portage trail—leaving 
the balance of the outfit in the boat and 
taking chances on losing it in the river. 
A portion of Blills Falls was safely run 
by standing up in the boat and steering 


banks and a sluggish current, obstructed 
by many sand-bars. This, together with 
very poor fishing, made it decidedly un- 
interesting to us. 

The trip, from a physical point of view, 
is a very difficult and tiresome one; but 
the primitive scenery and good fishing 
make it well worth the effort to anyone 
fond of camp life in the wilderness. We 
who have made the trip readily concede 
that the Chippewa rightly deserves its 
reputation of being a most treacherous 
and dangerous stream to navigate. 











A NATATORIAL ADVENTURE. 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL. 


From worldly noise and dust, 
In the sphere which overbrims 
With passion and thought.—Why, just, 
Unable to fly, one swims! 
—Robert Browning. 


A flashing glimpse of a distant, long, 
green ribbon of trees; an infinite gleam 
of tossing, sheeny waves; a nasal snort ; 
a gulp for air; a brown, dripping arm 
shot through the air ; blackness—horrid, 
watery, rushing blackness. And again 
the green ribbon of trees; again the mil- 
lions of tiny, blue, glinting billows ; again 
a porpoise-like out-take and in-take of 
air; again the horrid under-water black- 
ness. So it swung on—ever the same 
monotonous lurching and reaching—as | 
shoved my oil covered body steadily to- 
ward the middle of the lake. I was swim- 
ming the new Australian Crawl speed 
stroke. It was but a few moments since 
I had leapt from my boat; I was making 
good time. It was necessary that I speed 
on; and I was in pursuit of Something. 
Ribbon of shore line, bouncing sea, a 
gulp of sweet wind, the hateful darkness ; 
shore line, a gulp, blackness. So I lunged 
along, stiff-kneed, toes extended rudder- 
wise, submerged like a sodden log, my 
arms and shoulders alone without the 
water and battering the crested waves. 

Country grub, sun, air, tent life, and 
many another long water-jog had inured 
me to this sort of thing: I could maintain 
the lung strain of the “crawl” for the 
first quarter-mile. I purposed to catch 
up by that effort. For a moment I 
dropped into the “ trudgeon” stroke, to 
get my bearings. I faced to windward 
and found myself an oar’s length from 
the dripping black hull of my life-boat. 
It was protecting me handsomely from 
the wind. A megaphone rose over the 
gunwale and I shook my ears free of 
water to listen: 


“Five minutes out! A hundred yards 
more and you’ll have — ” 

But I had already gone under, and 
again restricted my breathing to an occa- 
sional mouth-grab for air from under my 
right shoulder. Lungs and muscle ex- 
ulted to withstand so glorious a punish- 
ment. They were in pursuit —in the 
mortal pursuit of the ages. 

The shoulder deltoid gave the first 
tweak of fatigue: the arms flapped lan- 
guorously forward with reluctance; the 
lungs cried out for relief from the sus- 
tained pressure of unfreed air. I began 
under - surface expiration; the bubbles 
sprang up about neck and ears and trailed 
rearward into a tiny wake. Foolish de- 
votion to a senseless wager drove me on; 
I could not insult my physical pride by 
acknowledging just one more stroke to 
be ever impossible. For sport’s sake, just 
one more! Facing the bottom of the 
lake, I smiled a stupid, watery smile. 

A chilly shudder shocked my body. 
My untensed hand had caressed an ob- 
ject smooth and soft. My first glance 
ahead caught a swift, white flash nearly 
beneath my nose—the swift, white flash 
of a girl’s foot. I rolled over on my 
back and stretched out my arms. So 
sweet seemed the rest, that I just could 
smile a response to a blue-eyed, laugh- 
ing, sinfully wet little face, crowned by 
an unspeakable rubber cap. 

It is no trick at all for a man in sound 
health to recover in a few moments, even 
from complete exhaustion from swim- 
ming. Sundry noddings toward me from 
my boat and roars of laughter at our col- 
lision announced that I had done it. 1 
had overtaken her in our first quarter- 
mile across. But she was clearly un- 


wearied, which fact dampened the zest of 
the feat. rf 
So we swam leisurely along and talked 











WHEN THE BASS ARE GETTIN’ 


it over. Our boats hovered faithfully to 
windward. A few feet apart, facing each 
other, using the long distance “ side- 
stroke’ and “ scissor-kick ” combination 
(wherewith one can swim and swim and 
swim), we ploughed along, athrill with 
elemental gust and joy in our hearts. It 
was big. It was good. 

Do not expect me to tell you what a 
girl says under these circumstances; you 
must have the adventure to know. But 
her cap has drifted off. It is sinking! 
Wild to do something heroic, I dove and 
caught it three feet under water, and 
bore it triumphantly to my boat. Then 
did we nearly drown with mirth at my 
heroism. And see how the pitiless sea 
has dragged at the brown tresses, soaked 
them, bedraggled them, desecrated them! 
And yet that unwrung mop of hair; that 
small, rounded, unadorned face nestling 
down between the waves; that puckered, 
rosy mouth, emitting both air and lake 
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water—these all belong to that same rose- 
ladened, silky little queen of our last 
winter’s big party. 

At the end of our first mile we floated. 
A boy, standing in the bow of a boat and 
pointing towards camp, kept us aligned 
right. The wind rose and we. began 
fighting the waves one by one. What de- 
licious, merciless, uncompromising foes 
they were! The remedy for a head full 
of water was to float with the face turned 
to leeward. Once or twice we lost each 
other. Then anon would appear, atop a 
crest, the low-lying figure, lurching for- 
ward with infinite grace. 

And as we toiled out of the water 
when our feet touched the sand, we 
drooped a bit under the most gracious 
fatigue in the world. The timers shouted 
readings and distances. She seemed to 
think it worth while. She offered me a 
warm, wet hand. I had swum a Minne- 
sota lake with a Minnesota girl! 


CH “SO 


WHEN THE BASS ARE GETTIN’ RIPE. 


By DAN CHAPIN. 


I 


On the lake there lies a shimmer 
From the sunny summer skies, 
And I sometimes catch a glimmer 

Of a fish that’s after flies. 
O’er me comes a sort of failin’ 

And I get a kind of gripe, 
But I know what ’tis that’s ailin’, 

’Cause the bass are gettin’ ripe! 


II. 


There’s a pool where I have waited, 
Eager for the coming bite, 

After I my hook had baited 
And was ready for the fight. 

On my mind that pool is workin’ 
As I fill my old brown pipe, 

And my work I’m sometimes shirkin’— 
For the bass are gettin’ ripe! 


Iil. 


Have you ever slowly waded 
Up the middle of a stream 
Where the grassy banks were shaded 
And you caught a sudden gleam 
Of a dashing, scaly fellow, 
As he gave your hook a swipe?— 
My! But them’s the days that’s mellow, 
When the bass are gettin’ ripe. 


IV. 


Later—in the huntin’ season— 
When I’ve put away the rod, 
I can always find a reason 
To go trampin’ o’er the sod. 
When the morning air is snappy, 
I just love the quail's shrill pipe, 
But I sure am nighest happy 
When the bass are gettin’ ripe! 
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“ There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


ef mind.”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 








ROCK BASS FISHING IN NORTHERN INDIANA. 


By ROLLIN BLACKMAN. 


See Frontispiece—page 200. 


VERY sportsman delights to be 
away from tlie clatter of hoof 
beats and the rumble of car wheels 

and linger unmolested amidst sylvan 
scenes and quiet waters. 

My dreams of fishing were about to 
become a reality and some bait must be 
found, although the continued drought 
during the latter part of the summer of 
1908 had caused the creek to be very 
low and minnows quite scarce. By per- 
severance I had succeeded in securing a 
goodly number and unthoughtedly left 
them uncovered in the back yard, while 
I got my fishing tackle. I heard the 
happy prattling of ducks and the sput- 
tering of water and returned to find that 
ducks were very successful fishermen 
with their scoop-shovel bills, as they did 
not leave a minnow to tell the story. 

Disgusted with my luck, I gave up 
going fishing and went to the deep and 
silent woods to photograph some wood- 
land scenes. At a nearby pond I found 
an old-time friend, George Bricker of 
Chicago, with trousers rolled up to the 
knees, wading roily water and dipping 
up minnows with a scoop shovel. I re- 
lated to him how my minnows had been 
scooped by the ducks and he almost 
doubled up with laughter. The dry 


weather had cut off the outlet and the 
woodland pond was teeming with little 
black minnows. Across the muddy 
brook leading from the pond lay a de- 
cayed fallen tree, on which sat a man 
whom Mr. Bricker introduced as Mr. 
Bowman of Fort Wayne: I advanced 
to shake hands with him, and in his 
efforts to arise quickly the tree shelled 
off and he slid backward into the mud 
and mire—a novel introduction, was it 
not? However, I shook hands with him 
as he extricated himself. The gentle- 
men promised to show me some fine 
fishing if I would go with them the next 
day. So I consented to meet them at 
the lake. 

As the grey shroud of fading Night 
gave way to the portals of Morning the 
succeeding day, the glorious sun peeped 
over the eastern hills and beheld the 
writer standing on a lone half-submerged 
muskrat house with.shoes full of water, 
skin full of mosquito bites, stringer half 
full of fish and mind full of enthusiasm. 
A merry brown thrasher sat on the top- 
most bough of a stately sycamore and 
filled the cool morning air with her glad 
sweet song. The shrill notes ef Bob 
White echoed against the neighboring 
hills; a saucy fox squirrel scampered up 











FISH AND FISHING. 


‘a walnut tree and barked defiantly, while 
a muskrat splashed the water as he 
quickly dove out of sight. In a distant 
farm-yard a dog barked at the passer-by 
and a hungry calf bellowed for milk, 
while a turkey gobbled at a chattering 
kingfisher, flitting across the meadow. 
Such are the early morning sounds you 
may hear at Bowman’s Lake, Noble 
County, Indiana. 

The lake, with its surroundings of 
broad-leaved spatter-dock, sturdy bull- 
rushes, trembling wild rice, bending wil- 
lows, flickering quaking aspen and matted 
wild roses, is one of the most picturesque 
and best fishing places in this vicinity 
and its brushy shores are the haunts of 
both feathered and furred game. 

Down the winding hillside road came 
voices calling, ‘No Fishing!” George 
Bricker and Clark Bowman were reading 
the sign on the rustic board fence. 

Into the flat-bottomed boat we clam- 
bered: into the lake we rowed. Sud- 
denly the bobber disappeared with a mad 
rush and instantly the 20-foot bamboo 
pole swung backward with a half-vertical, 
half-horizontal sweep, and a handsome 
finny fellow, with mottlings of pearly 
white and variegated shades of green, 
with large open mouth and sprawly 
sharp fins, swung and flopped at the side 
of the boat. These handsome fish are 
known as Rock Bass and are voracious 
biters after minnows and grub-worms. 

We took turns repeatedly in swinging 
out the large hungry fellows till the 
stringers fairly sagged with their weight. 
Our best fishing was at the edge of the 
dock—trolling in deep water with a small 
minnow dangling from a linen line fast- 
ened to a bamboo pole—while a light 
wind riffled the water, just after sunrise. 
Yet some very successful catches were 
made fishing with small minnows in still 
water near the dock. 

At 9:30 a. m. the wind settled and the 
biting slowed down till only an occa- 
sional catch was made. One of the 
strings of nine fish weighed just 11 Ibs. 
—the largest being a 1 34 -pounder, which 
is a nice size for rock bass. 
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Those thrilling, pleasant experiences 
were to be remembered. The image of 
two successful fishermen flashed from an 
anastigmat lens to a sensitive photo- 
graphic plate and recorded the last catch 
of that memorable August day, as the 
writer stood on an old stranded scow 
among the lily pads. 

Albion, Indiana. 





A DAY’S FISHING IN GEORGIAN BAY. 





Oh! for the day when we went a-fishing! 
Far in the wilds of Georgian Bay. 

For thy lovely isles I am longing, wishing— 
Oh! for a day in Georgian Bay! 


For years I had heard vaguely of the 
beauties of the Georgian Bay region, 
with its 30,000 islands; and, while rather 
skeptical regarding the last cipher, the 
guide books presented its many features 
so attractively that I decided to take it in. 

My opportunity came about the Ist 
of July, and, following the guide book’s 
thoughtful suggestion, Take Her with 
You, and equipped with all necessary 
tackle (including the required Permit 
from the Canadian Government), we set 
forth expectantly upon our travels. 

Leaving Buffalo about 8 a. m., going 
via Niagara Falls and Toronto, our rail- 
way journey of nearly 8 hours ended at 
Penetang, Ont., at the southern extremi- 
ty of Georgian Bay. Here, joyfully for- 
saking for some time to come the noise 
and dust of railroad travel, we lightly 
stepped aboard the lake steamer in wait- 
ing and soon were on our way north- 
ward—happy, comfortable and receptive. , 

From 4 in the afternoon until 10 in 
evening our course lay between a suc- 
cession of islands—mere rocks, rugged, 
elongated and verdureless at first but 
gradually becoming wooded, more and 
more beautiful, and seemingly endless in 
number. From a few square feet to 
many acres in extent they appeared, 
charmed, and faded from view, until we 
willingly confessed that the ciphers were 
none too many and that the beauty of 
the scene had been in no wise exagerated. 
Occasional stops were made at island re- 
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sorts, where invariably merry parties 
would be waiting at the dock, to see the 
boat come in. Outing costumes were 
the rule, with rods, lines and fishing 
boats constantly in evidence, until the 
growing anxiety to “get in the game”’ 
could scarcely be controlled. Our des- 
tination was the Rose Point Hotel, on 
Parry Sound, where, although practical- 
ly in the wilderness, we found most ex- 
“cellent accommodations. 

The day following our arrival being 
Sunday, there was “nothing doing.”’ 
However, it afforded an opportunity to 
become acquainted with other guests and 
acquire much useful information. I soon 
learned that the all important bass were 
there as represented—plentiful in fact 
and inclined to be sociable; that Indian 
guides were available; that flies were not 
very successful and were little used; and 
that the old reliable angle-worm was at 
a premium. And here I patted myself 
on the back. 

When transferring to the steamer at 
Penetang I had noticed a considerable 
number of boys on the wharf, industri- 
ously hawking cigar boxes filled with 
worm bait. Being unfamiliar with local 
conditions, I was not aware of the fact 
that worms do not exist in the section 
we were to visit or the practical necessity 
of taking them with you also. However, 
the boys’ actions set me thinking, and, 
stepping off the boat at the last moment, 
I invested in a good supply, much to my 
subsequent satisfaction. This is an item 
that prospective visitors on fishing bent 
should bear in mind. 

During the day of rest a party of seven 
was made up and arrangements com- 
pleted for a day’s sport on Monday. The 
hotel was equipped with a small steam- 
boat, which with its complement of 
guides and rowboats was duly. engaged 
for the trip. Our plan was to steam 
down among the islands for several miles 
to a point known as the Devil’s Elbow 
—there to separate in the boats, each in- 
dividual pursuing his own course. 

Promptly at 7:30 we were off—a merry 
party, smoking and joking, with the fish- 
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ing boats strung out behind and the pic- 
turesque descendants of Poor Lo lolling 
on the forward deck. The crew con- 
sisted solely of the engineer, who was 
pilot, stoker and deck-hand combined. 
We immediately supplied all deficiences 
by electing the senior and most portly 
aspirant to the rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet and recklessly distributing the re- 
maining titles and offices without regard 
to age, size or previous experience. 

It happened that Napoleon (a stalwart 
6-foot half-breed) had been assigned to 
me, and during the chaffing that went 
on in the cabin I made the boastful as- 
sertion that, having the tallest guide, our 
boat would certainly take the largest 
fish. This precipitated an instant storm 
of protest, with counter claims right and 
left, from the Admiral down. 

What a lovely trip it was that beauti- 
ful July morning! The air was magnifi- 
cent and the water a limpid, rippling 
green, from which on every hand rose 
graceful wooded islands, giving the im- 
pression of great sea vessels at anchor 
and presenting one of Nature’s most en- 
trancing pictures. I have seldom seen 
it equalled. 

About g o'clock we arrived at the 
Elbow and snubbed up to a big, flat rock 
that formed a sort of natural dock on an 
abrupt island shore. As may be im- 
agined we were not long in getting down 
to business. My vigorous Napoleon 
soon had us skimming over the water, 
secretly determined to locate that biggest 
fish which I had taken pains to inform 
him was absolutely necessary in order to 
maintain my boasted claims, He was a 
powerful fellow, straight as an Indian 
should be, keen eyed and taciturn, never 
saying a word more than was absolutely, 
required but always on the alert and 
managing the boat to perfection. This 


tribute to his abilities is most cheerfully 
rendered. 

I have fished in many waters from 
Maine to Minnesota, but all things con- 
sidered never recall such an ideal day. 
And the bass—how they did bite! they 
The only draw- 


were indeed sociable. 
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back was the 10-inch rule. The Cana- 
dian law prohibits the taking of bass un- 
der 10 inches and limits the number for 
a day’s catch to 8. This is probably as 
it should be, but it was somewhat de- 
pressing to see Napoleon’s diminutive 
yardstick so readily in evidence and my 
delightfully numerous catches going sys- 
tematically by the board. Just mine 
inches seemed to be my specialty, but it 
was great sport just the same. As the 
noon hour approached, I was forced to 
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make light work and in this case many 
cooks did not spoil the feast. The chefs 
were our Indian guides and they knew 
their business. There were fish in plenty 
and fresh caught bass of course furmed 
the piéce de résistance, while the Indian 
method of dressing and cookingtcould 
not be surpassed. Instead of scaling the 
fish, they first remove the skin, scales 
and all; and, after splitting and boning, 
cut the sides into two portions. While 
great strips of delicious bacon were fry- 











“HOW WE DO IT IN WISCONSIN.”-—Showing W. H. Becken of Beaver Dam and String of 
Pickerel Caught in Beaver Lake-the smallest fish weighing 7 Ibs. 
and the largest 1644 Ibs. 





admit that my three legally retained suc- 
cesses of around 2 pounds each did not 
seem to warrant my early contention as 
to superiority for size. 

At 12:30, as arranged, the steamer 
whistle sounded the call for dinner and 
reluctantly the line was reeled in. We 
were soon landed at the rendezvous, 
where most of the party were already 
assembled, with the fires crackling under 
pots-and pans and a dinner fit for the 
gods: well under way. Many_hands 


ing, the pieces of fish were first parboiled 
and then fried in the bacon fat. 

How we did enjoy that outdoor re- 
past! served camp fashion on the big 
rock. With the fish and bacon came 
big, mealy potatoes, generous slices of 
bread and butter and hot coffee, and, 
with the real thing in appetite, what 
more could be desired? It fairly makes 
one hunpry-.to think of it. Dinner over, 


“with pipes ligdyt@d we were off again to 


try our luck.’ Rather to my surprise I 
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soon landed a pickerel weighing 6% lbs. 
and the handsomest specimen of its kind 
I have ever seen. This proved to be the 
biggest fish and established the record 
for the day. Ai little later I was again 
in-luck and this time it was a fine bass 
(they were all small mouth) and the 
pocket scale indicated 34% lbs. While 
this was not remarkable, it was not ex- 
ceeded, although equalled by another of 
same weight taken by one of the other 
boats. The really big fish got away as 
usual, and it was my luck to be the vic- 
tim in this case. 

During a lull in the biting and while 
off my guard, there came a tremendous 
yank on my 30 feet of trailing line. My 
first impression was that my hook had 
caught a submerged log and I so called 
to the guide. “No. Fish!” he answerd, 
pointing away to the left. My right 
fore-finger was severely burned by the 
rapidity with which the line flew off the 
reel, causing me to drop the rod for an 
instant—thus giving the fish the desired 
slack and away he went. Undoubtedly 
it was a monster muscallonge; nothing 
less could have spun the reel at such a 
rate or bent at a right angle the heavy 
wire passing through the wooden min- 
now used at the time. I'll gamble he 
weighed 40 lbs. It was too bad, but 
even losing such a prize was worth while 
and an item in the day's sport. 

While passing a small island, I chanced 
to observe some strange animal as it dis- 
appeared in the bushes. This was about 
the only thing my sharp-eyed guide had 
overlooked that day. It soon reappeared 
near the water and proved to be a por- 
cupine. My Indian could not resist the 
temptation, and going ashore soon dis- 
patched it with an oar and this “game” 
was added to our trophies. The quills 
are utilized by the squaws in very pretty 
basket work, while the flesh is to the 
Red Man what possum is to the South- 
ern darky. 

My next adventure was a fitting climax 
to a day of unusual excitement. As we 
rounded a point, the guide, after his 
usual quick glance around, suddenly ex- 
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claimed ‘‘Something swimming !”’ 


The 
channel here was about three-fourths of 
a mile wide, and gazing in the direction 
indicated I finally perceived a small dark 


object floating on the water. ‘“ Bear!”’ 
he announced with the first evidence of 
excitement I had observed. That was 
enough. In came the line and away we 
went, the powerful strokes sending the 
boat fairly flying over the water in hot 
pursuit. Bear it was, sure enough, more 
than half-way across the channel and 
making steadily for the shore on our 
side. It was a Marathon between Na- 
poleon and the bear and the bear won, 
which was perhaps just as well. We 
were within 75 ft. when he scrambled up 
the bank. Sleek as a seal he came from 
the water, and with one tremendous 
shake emitted a great shower of spray 
from his beautiful black coat, and, with 
no apparent interest in his harmless pur- 
suers, promptly disappeared in the forest. 
What a shot for a rifle! or a camera! 
and our only weapon a steel rod. But 
it was a sight worth seeing—4o0o0 pounds 
at least, and, as Napoleon regretfully ob- 
served, “him worth fifty dollars.” 

In connection with the bear episode I 
have ever since had one regret. Fearing 
possible objection on the part of my 
companions for the day, I had decided 
not to carry my revolver as had been my 
custom on similar occasions. Had I 
done so, I have little doubt that by over- 
taking the bear in deep water, which 
Napoieon declared he could easily have 
done, by repeated shots in the ear this 
really fine specimen might have been se- 
cured—the only one of its kind it had 
ever been my privilege to see in its 
native state. 

By this time the afternoon was on the 
wane and the descending sun told us to 
retrace our course. A little later we 


heard the familiar whistle of the steamer, 
now homeward bound, and were soon 
picked up—the last to get aboard. 
Everybody reported a fine time, but after 
an inspection of the contents of our boat, 
including the porcupine, and hearing the 
muscallonge and bear stories, it” was 
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generally admitted that we had fairly 
won the honors of the day and that there 
was something after all in having the 
tallest guide. In due time we reached 
the hotel, tired but enthusiastic, after a 
magnificent day of sport that could hard- 
ly be excelled; and it somehow hap- 
pened that we brought in exactly 56 fine 
black bass, just the legal allowance of 8 
per man. It certainly was a day long to 
be remembered by all. 
Cuarces L. Tompkins. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


— 


THE CHANNEL CATFISH. 








If there are a lot of common fishermen 
sitting in the back seats—fishermen who 
fish for the mere pleasure of fishing at 
any time, in any way, and who have 
grown disgusted with all the fine spun 
theories that differentiate an angler from 
a fisherman—you had better sit up now 
and watch this performance. The writer, 
who fs as ardent a fisherman as any man 
who ever wielded a pole, considers him- 
self scientific enough to enter the Angler 
class; but if fishing with baits, in prefer- 
ence to flies and artificial lures when the 
latter are not effective, relegates him to 
the rank of the common fisherman, then 
he possesses the satisfaction of knowing 
that he belongs to the class of the ma- 
jority, and can, with other brothers of 
this school, put the fly-fishing purist to 
a test on these waters—where common 
fish-sense ranks above esthetic theory 
when it comes to filling the fry pan when 
the camp is hungry for fish. In other 
words, he believes in feeding the fishes 
what they want. If they do not care for 
the fly, he does not believe in taking the 
rod apart and hiking for home—there to 
sing a lot of worn-out rhapsodies about 
the beauty of Nature, while the soul is 
longing for a tussle with some warrior of 
the stream or the stomach craving a plate 
of bass or trout. No, sir! if they refuse 
the fly and want the homely angle-worm, 
give it to them! and then, if they do not 
care for the worm, chase up a grass- 
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hopper, frog, crayfish or .anything else 
you can scare up. : Give them what they 
think they want and you will get what 
you think you want, with a mighty good 
fight into the bargain. 

All of which is only a prelude to the 
statement that I consider the channel cat- 
fish as game a fish for size and weight as 
ever lived in fresh-water currents; of 
course by such an assertion I place my- 
self beyond the pale of the silk stocking 
angler. But, be that as it may, I main- 
tain that there is no better fighter, no 
stronger fish of thé same dimensions, 
than this same channel catfish, and when 
it comes to the table, he ranks with any of 
our fresh-water fishes when cooked by a 
person who knows how. 

There are several varieties of catfish, 
but I claim this distinction for only one 
member of the family—called channel 
catfish, blue cat, blue channel cat and 
fork-tail. This fish differs from the rest 
of its family in that it lives only in clear 
or swift streams and never dwells in sit- 
uations where the water is still or re- 
mains muddy or unsettled. He is a trim, 
clipper-built fish with a blue jacket and 
white belly and is prettily covered with 
black spots, in much the same manner 
as a trout is splashed with red dots; his 
range is wide, being found in all streams 
of the Mississippi Valley and those trib- 
utary to the great river or emptying into 
the Gulf of Mexico; his extreme weight 
may be set at 20 lbs. but from 3 to 6 lbs. 
is the average weight of those caught 
with hook and line. 

He does not rise to the fly, but will 
take frogs, minnows, worms, liver and 
most any fish bait if it be fresh and clean. 
He is readily get-at-able, frequenting 
nearly all deep channels where perpendic- 
ular banks form the shore line. He is not 
a lofty, out-of-the-water fighter, but a 
headstrong, plucky, deep-water warrior 
who takes the bait and proceeds at once 
to find the deepest holes in the river. 
There is not much of the give and take 
method in his system; it is nearly all 
take and his strength enables him to get 
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his share while the angler is trying to 
lead him boat or shoreward; he is not 
yellow streaked either, but fights strongly 
to the last and can teach the trout and 
bass tricks when it comes to the conserva- 
tion of strength for last rushes. He 
likes to hug the bottom. Of course we 
do not know what he is doing down 
there when he is still and quiet, but we 
do know that when he concludes to move 
again he seems to have received a fresh 
supply of energy. He does not tire as eas- 
ily as the trout or bass, and, while he does 
not fight near the top unless forced to and 
never breaks water of his own accord 
while hooked, yet he possesses an agility 
that should command the respect of all 
fishermen. That he has not gained fame 
as a game fish is simply due to his being 
associated in the popular mind with the 
lowly bullhead and slimy mud cat. 

The channel catfish possesses a small 
head in comparison with other members 
of the family, has a shapely body, is 
easily cleaned, possesses a rich flavor, 
and, notwithstanding much foolish affec- 
tation on ‘the part of unappreciative an- 
glers, is a game fish worthy the attention 
of any fisherman. Also he is the fish 
that saves the day on many watery trips, 
as many another Northern Mississippi 
angler can testify. 

This old river is a stream of rises and 
declines. A heavy rainstorm will some- 
times send it up suddenly, and in the 
spring and well into the summer it is 
usually well above the low-water mark, 
which makes good bass fishing out of the 
question; but there is always the blue 
cat or channel cat and if you are native 
to the stream and wise in its ways you 
can generally manage to keep the camp 
supplied while the accomplished angler 
has to sit and suck his thumbs with nary 
a fish—and there are very few anglers 
who care to remain in a fishless camp. 
All well-appointed campers along our 
stream possess what we call a trot line 
(a line that will stretch from bank to 
bank of a bayou). When the water be- 
gins to rise the fish follow the natural 
channels into the woodland lakes and the 
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native sets his line across these channels 
where the blue cat finds them. Baited 
with young frogs or worms, he is easily 
caught and besides him you will probably 
find bullheads, mud cats, snapper and 
soft-shelled turtles; it is not angling but 
it is fun and keeps the camp supplied 
with fresh fish when all other methods 
fail. And these other catches are also 
eatable, especially the soft-shelled turtle 
which makes delicious soup, prepared as 
follows: First, shell and skin the turtle, 
saving all the fleshy portion of the joints, 
which should be placed in cold water and 
allowed to stand for several hours; then 
place in kettle with enough water to 
barely cover; season with salt and pep- 
per and allow it to simmer until the meat 
is done. It should be done in two hours; 
then season to suit the taste, add crackers 
and eat. To prepare a channel catfish: 
First, skin him, cut the meat from each 
side of the backbone, so you will have 
two nice boneless strips; place these in 
salted water and let soak for 2 hours; 
next break up crackers, beat up 2 eggs, 
dry the fish and roll it first in the egg 
and then the cracker crumbs; have your 
fry-pan good and hot with a slice of 
bacon and enough lard to flow easily; 
slap fish in the pan, and when done you 
will have as fine a tasting fish as ever 
graced a banquet. Of course the first 
requisite is the fish and for catching him 
there is no better bait than minnows or 
young frogs; worms should be listed 
next. If you have neither of these, dig 
a clam and use the meat. The fresh flesh 
of most any woods animal will answer 
when it must but it is hardly ever neces- 
sary to go to these extremes. 

In fishing for channel catfish you 
should fish on or just off the bottom, as 
he swims deep and you hardly ever catch 
him near the surface. In fishing with 


hook and line, use the regulation black 
bass tackle and do not use a bobber; 
have a good stock of patience and if 
they do not bite soon drop down or move 
up-stream fp another spot, working the 
whole shore line as your time permits; 
if they are there you will not have long 
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to wait. Generally where you find one 
you will find several, which makes the 
sport fast and furious. Don’t attempt to 
drag or throw him out; handle him as 
you would any other game fish and you 
will be surprised that you should have 
remained in ignorance of his sporting 
blood all these years; also you will soon 
be able to pick out cattie holes along with 
the best of them. Do not take him for a 
tenderfoot, for he is all fight—a Tartar 
with a bunch of muscles and elasticity 
that will make your own wrist muscles 
ache long before he is brought to net, if 
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thing to them about set lines, as some 
people’s nerves are too sensitive on such 
matters; but when I brought in a 10- 
pound channel catfish that evening their 
spirits rose at the sight. I gave them a 
cleaned half of the fish and they seemed 
to accept the fact that there are many 
ways of fishing other than with rod and 
line. The next day one of them rigged 
up and stretched a line (I did not offer 
any assistance, preferring to let them 
figure it out themselves after watching 
me) and another chased young frogs for 
bait. They caught many fine fish and be- 
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A GOOD MORNING'S CATCH.—Caught in Rock River, near Horicon, Wisconsin, by 
Berggren Brothers. The Ten Largest Pickerel weighed 98 Pounds. 





you play him in a sportsmanlike manner. 

I know a camping party who traveled 
many miles last season to camp on the 
Northern Mississippi and were unfortu- 
nate enough to strike it while a rise was 
on, so that rod and line fishing was out 
of the question. I happened to be in 
camp a short ways below them and they 
came down to see me. They felt pretty 
blue when I told them the fishing was no 
good, and if they had not journeyed so 
far I think they would have set about 
packing up at once. I did not say any- 


fore the week was out the female portion 
of that camp was helping chase the frogs 
to feed that set line, and, while they did 
no rod fishing, they all voted the trip a 
great success. 

I do not know that I have proved my 
case, but to my mind the channel catfish 
of the Northern Mississippi will always 
be a game fish in the truest sense of the 
word. I may add that if any genuine 
high-toned angler has read this, he is 
fined one box of cigars for getting out of 
his class. E. K. STEDMAN. 

Savannah, Illinois. 
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BREAKING ELK. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF FRONTIER TIMES IN IOWA. 


By TERESA MAXWELL CAREY. 


WN the early ’cos North Central Iowa 

: was a veritable hunters’ paracise. 

' The neck of the woods on the 
Boone River, a few miles from where it 
empties into the Des Moines, was then 
as picturesque a spot as the eyes of a 
pioneer hunter ever gazed upon. Here 
the’ river makes a horseshoe bend. On 
one side the bluff, rise high, and at that 
early date they were covered with 
red cedar, oak and hickory. On the 
other side was a stretch of timber land, 
rolling gently away toward the prairie. 
Fish shmmered in the clear, pebbly 
stream ; wild- fowl were every where abun- 
dant, and deer and elk sta ked boldly in 
the open. 

John Maxwell and Sam Sufficool— 
two enterprising youths of 19 and 20— 
fished, hunted and split rails amid these 
ideal surroundings and conceived the 
brilliant idea of making the first park in 
that part of the S:ate. Neither had ever 
seen an artificial park but they had read 
of them and instinctively realized that 
this was a great opportunity to preserve 
to future generations specimens of the 
beautiful deer and elk, which would soon 
disappear before the rapid advance of 


Civilization. Both boys were athletes— 
trained in that olden school, where wrest- 
ling, swimming and tree chopping put 
muscles on them like bands of steel. In 
fact, they possessed all the high courage 
and bravery habitual to our Western 
pioncers. To think was to act in those 
days, and the boys immediately began 
splitting rails, in order to build a fence 
around a stretch of this woodland, called 
Sulphur Springs and owned by John’s 
father. 

In the meantime they had heard of a 
man named Berry down on Mineral 
Ridge, some 30 miles away, who had 
two fine elk for sale. They had been 
captured in the tall grass, where they 
had been hidden by the mother elk. 
Berry happened to have a fresh cow at 
the time and they were put with her and 
thrived. They were now 2 years old 
and still running with Berry’s cattle. 

The boys hastily put up a 10-ft stake 
and rider fence around a space the size 
of an ordinary barn-yard. The rails 
were oak. The riders were surk into 
the ground at a much greater depth than 
usual—makirg a pen strong enough to 
hold anything roaming that region. Con- 
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sulting an old trapper as to ways and 
means, they finally decided to haul the 
elk up and put them in this pen and 
tame them, before putting them in a 
larger enclosure. Securing two yoke 
of ox:n, a lumbering ridge-po'e wagon 
and a quantity of Missouri hemp bed- 
cord, they started for Berry’s place— 
arriving there late one night. Before 
going to bed, they. bought those elk— 
paying down a $20 gold piece for each. 
When the boys told Berry how they in- 
tended taking them home, he shook his 
head and looked very doubtful of results. 
Early next morning John and Sam went 
out to look at their purchase. When 
they turned the corner of the cabin, they 
saw one of the elk rise on his hind-fcet 
and strike a cow a blow which made a 
noise like hitting the side of an empty 
building. This excited the new owners 
to immediate action. Several settlers 
gathered there to see the fun. Ropes 
were laid on the ground floor of a log 
barn, with John holding one on one side 
and Sam one on the other side. One 
elk was driven in, and before he could 
turn around all four feet were caught in 
the ropes’ meshes. The enraged a1 imal 
was thrown after a vigorous struggle. 
His front and hind legs were tied cross- 
wise in the old-fashioned way of hanging 
up butchered hogs. With the assistance 
of the bystanders, elk No. 1 was loaded 
on the wagon and ropes were wound 
tightly round both elk and wagcn. The 
capture had not been easy work, but the 
boys swelled with pride and boasted that 
they would not only take those elk up 
to the Sulphur Springs but would break 
them to drive yet. 

The ropes were again prepared as be- 
fore and the boys took their stations 
with great confidence as to results. The 
other elk was driven in and the ropes 
drawn quickly and deftly, but only one 
hind leg of that elk was caught. Just 
what happened could never be rightly 
told afterwards by either of the combat- 
ants. That elk went up, down and 
around that stable—striking crue] blows 
the while. John and Sam tried to throw 
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him by every known trick, but had to 
exert all their energies in keeping out 
of his way. The struggle grew fiercer 
—the enraged elk showing them no 
quarter. Sam went down with the flesh 
of one arm torn open to the elbow. John 
gathered him up and threw him into the 
manger and went clambering in after 
him. They would not give up. A coun- 
cil was then held and they decided to 
throw the ropes over the top log of the 
stable. After much more hard work 
this was done and the elk lifted up by 
the one leg and they finally succeeded 
in throwing him. Extra ropes were now 
thrown around him and with the help 
of the by this time excited crowd elk 
No. 2 was loaded and tied. It had taken 
many weary hours and the sun had 
already gone down. 

Wounds were dressed and clothing 
mended by the kind-hearted settler’s 
wife. Worn out, the boys rested there 
that night, and two days later without 
any unusual experiences arrived at the 
Maxwell cabin. They drove into their 
enclo-ure, cut the ropes and turned the 
elk loose. The ropes had cut the flesh 
to the bone and the animals’ legs were 
frightfully swollen. They cculd hardly 
move a muscle. Several weeks had to 
be given for the elk to recuperate before 
the final breaking took place. In the 
meantime much bragging wasindulgedin. 

A chain harness and a rude sled were 
made ; and after the first heavy snow the 
cattle and elk were driven out on the 
prairie several miles, where there was a 
corral for cattle, and the elk turned in 
and the cattle driven back home. The 
elk were then cornered and the harness 
(which had previously been attached to 
the sled by long ropes, out of kicking 
distance ) thrown over their heads. The 
fence was then hastily thrown down by 
one of the onlookers. The boys mounted 
the sled. When that team of elk felt 
their bondage, they broke away over the 
prairie to the timber, after the cattle. 
Sam and John made a desperate pretense 
at driving, but the snow and ice hit their 
faces and the ropes skinned their hands. 
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They clung desperately to the sled until 
it was turned upside down and they were 
dragged a hundred feet over the rough 
ground. Then they let go. 

By the time those elk reached home, 
th:y were stripped of every shred of 
hirness, This experience ended all ef- 
forts to break that span of elk, though 
the boys always contended that they did 
actuaily drive them. 

Soon after John and Sam went West 
on an exploring expedition and Icft the 
elk roaming around with the cattle. 
They became a great nuisance to the 
settlers. One day, while John’s father 
was discussing with a neighbor what was 
best to do with them, one of the children 
came running in with an elk in hot pur- 
suit. The child slammed the door. The 
-elk stood on its hind legs and pawed 
that door into kindling wood. At this 
the father of the child ran for his rifle 
and shot the elk. The other elk killed 
a calf and was shot by the owner. The 
park project was not taken up again, 
though their friend John Duncomb of 
Forc Dodge established one near there 
a little later which still exists. 


> 


A CHATTAHOOCHEE DEER HUNT. 


My big brother John and I were 
sauntering down the broad sandy street 
in the small town of Columbia, Alabama, 
which is situated on the Chattahoochee 
River. “John,” said I, “when I was 
down in the Big Swamp the other day I 
saw deer tracks. As things are getting 
a little dull in town, suppose we go down 
tomorrow and try to get one?” - 

What is known as the Big Swamp is 
a vast tract of level land which is a tan- 
gled mass of giant magnolia and cypress 
trees, interlocked with tall reeds and 
wild grass. Occasionally there is a small 
c'eared patch where the ground is a lit- 
tle higher, but most of these have grown 
up in tall wild grass. When I saw the 








tracks mentioned, I also saw where a big 
buck had pawed up the sand with his 
sharp hoofs. Nearby was a young scrub 
oak which had been peeled by the horns 
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of a buck, but the dark color of the bark 
showed that it had been done a week or 
so before. I figured that the buck that 
did the pawing was challenging the one 
that did the horning for having dared to 
enter his domain. 

Deer are very scarce in this section, 
and the town boys made all manner of 
fun of our saying we were going after 
deer. We provided ourselves with bacon, 
coffee, sugar and other eatables, together 
with blankets, quilts, etc. John was 
armed with a Malin repeating shotgun, 
heavily loaded with buckshot, and a 
.32-20 Colt’s revolver; my equipment 
was an old-style .38 40 Marlin re peating 
rifle, a .38 Iver Johnson revolver and a 
long- bladed hunting knife. 

On reaching the river, we borrowed a 
bateau. Loading our things into it, we 
jumped in and pushed out into the 
swiftly moving water, swung around, and 
were off. After going about 7 miles 
down-stream, we c.me to a short turn 
in the river; here we landed and carried 
our plunder up an almost perpendicular 
bank. Nearby was a little negro boy 
plowing a miniature cornfi ld. Just 
across this field the derse gr. wth of the 
Big Swamp began. We erquired if he 
had seen any deer, but he shook his 
head, saying, ‘“‘No, sah, Boss; I hab 
not.”” We had some further talk with 
him; he said his Pa was the greatest 
hunter in those parts and that he had a 
good gun. If we said so, he would tell 
him where we were and he would come 
over early in the morning and go with 
us. We assured him that we would be 
glad to have his Paaccompany us. As 
the sun was now getting low, the little 
black boy unhitched his mule, and, 
springing on its back, disappeared down 
a narrow path that led away through 
the great swamp. We pitched our tent 
under the wide-spreading branckes of an 
immense water oak on the river’s brink. 

I was frying some bacon, when I 
heard a stick crack. Looking up,I saw 
a weary looking old chap who was eye- 
ing us suspiciously, 

“Hello!” said I. 
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“ Howdy?” said he—rather short like, 
as hz dropped his old fashioned under- 
break shotgun into the hollow of his arm. 

‘*Won’t you have some bacon and 
hoe. cake with us, old man?”’ said I. 

“Believe I will,” he answered—set- 
ting his gun against a tree and coming 
over. 

“Any deer in these parts?” I asked, 
as the old fellow helped himself to a 
plate ful 

He did not reply at once, but gave a 
knowing wink and said slyly: ‘Yep. 
There is a gol-darned big one uses in 
these woods.” 

After supper, our new friend became 
talkative and told us many hunting 
stories; also about the time he went to 
the Pailippine I,lands with the U. S. 
Army. After a good smoke, he went 
down to the river; stepped into his 
bateau, and, paddiing switt'y up-stream, 
disappeared around a sharp bend in the 
stream. We laid down and talked over 
the prospects for the morrow. 

About g o'clock we heard a loud 
whoop away off in the swamp, which 
sounded as though it were but half 
humin. I got up and called in answer, 
and soon the crackling of twigs an- 
nounced another visitor. It proved to 
be the little negro boy’s father, who 
sta'ked up to our fire with a long dou- 
ble-barrel muzzle-loacing shotgun on 
his shoulder. 

“Howdy, gemmen! howdy! Hyear 
you is—j-:st whar dat boy ob mine said 
you was.” And he seated himself on a 
log. He was a giant full blooded Afri- 
can and we could not help but admire 
his fine physique as he sat there with his 
broad shoulders and muscular figure 
outlined against the inky darkness of the 
night. We showed him our guns and 
watched his eyes dance with wonder. 

“Do you think there are any deer in 
the swamps now?” I asked. 

‘-1 don’t know, sah; but I see whara 
deer or sumpin else dore cropped off a 
hill of my corn ober yander by that thick 
swamp. I sure would like fh you 
gemmen to get a crack at dat big buck 
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wif dese yere guns o’ your’n. I can tell 
you one t’ing,” says he: “there are 
some mighty big turkey gobblers in 
hyear. You wilt hear dem a gobbling 
jest erbout de time de chickens crow in 
de mawnin’.” 

We then made ourselves comfortable 
for the night. The big negro stretched 
himself a few times, and soon his regular 
breathing told us that he was fast asleep. 

Dawn was just breaking, when we 
were aroused by a series of loud gob- 
blings. It was away cff in the swamp, 
but seemed much nearer. The old gob- 
blers were answering one another. After 
hurriedly eating a few bites, we are off 
through the dense swamp, led by our 
dusky guide. We are q ite close to the 
turkeys and are slipping along as noise- 
lessly as possible, when, unluckily for 
us, an old gobbler, away up in the top 
of a tall pine, spies us, utters his alarm 
note, and, with a great flapping of wings, 


_ away go all of them. 


We then separated—each taking a 
diff:rent course through the jurgle, in 
the hope of finding where our turkeys 
had alighted. After tramping for a couple 
of hours, without finding anything, we 
all met in a small opening in the thicket. 
It was now quite hot and our chances 
for success were materially lessened. 
Our negro scratched his kinky heed for 
a minute; then said, with a faint gleam 
of hope in his eye: ‘Gemmen, we-all 
will take a circule around dis hyear 
swamp and come down on de udder 
side, an’ mebbe we find cat big buck. 
Hit am gittin’ mighty hot and mighty 
late in de day foh him, but we mout find 
him, any way.” 

We walked on and soon came to 
where three ridges ran parallel to each 
other, about 100 yards apart and bare 
of all undergrowth, except tall grass and 
an occisional scrub. Here we separated 
—John taking the ridge next to the Big 
Swamp; I taking the middle; and the 
negro the one next to the river. I was 
proceeding cauti usly along my lane, 
with my rifle in readiness, when I saw 
what I took to be the legs of a cow or 
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steer moving through the scrub, about 
200 yards ahead of me. Presentiy it 
came out into full view and I saw the 
branching antlers, and then, as if by 
magic, I realized that it was a real wild 
buck deer. Before I could form an idea, 
the woodland monarch stopped dead- 
still. He was looking in another direc- 
tion and did not see me. My rifle came 
to my shoulder mechanically and I drew 
a careful bead—holding my gun with 
almost unnatural steadiness. I aimed 
directly back of his shoulder and pulled 
the trigger. At the report, to my sur- 
prise, he did not fall, but instead gave 
an awful bound and lit about 30 feet 
away. Just as he struck the ground I 
fired again; but he still kept going with 
tremendous leaps. Each time he struck 
the ground, I fired—aiming well abreast 
of him. At the fourth shot he turned 
and disappeared in the brush When I 
got to where he had entered the thicket, 
I peered through the brush and saw him 
running along with his nose on the 
ground and tail down. He wheeled 
around, ran a few rods and laid down on 
a little grassy knoll. The intense ex- 
citement and the run had made me nerv- 
ous by this time and it was with great 
difficulty that I could hold my gun, but, 
taking the best aim possible, I fired— 
saying to myself as I did so, “Old fel- 
low, that will fix you.” But to my 
chagrin he leapt to nis feet and went 
loping away towards the Big Swamp, 
with head and tail erect. Raising my 
rifle for a farewell shot, I was just about 
to press the trigger, when he suddenly 
pitched forward and fell headlong to the 
ground—tearing up the sod with his 
horns. As I was running over to him, 
I heard a whoop and saw John coming 
on a dead run. Just as I got to him, 
John ran up and fired the final shot into 
his head with his Colt’s revolver. My 
old 12-shot rifl: is hot and smoking— 
having only two shells left in the maga- 
zine. John now pulls out a strong string 
which we had used in tying up our 
blankets, and tied all four feet in a bunch. 
He then ran his shoulders through the 
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loop of the deer’s legs, and, being a 
powerful man, managed to straighten up 
with him. I supported the buck’s head, 
which was dragging on the ground, and 
we started off. But we had not gone 
far before John laid him down and said 
he could not make it any farther. 

Just then I looked around, and here 
came our negro from the direction of the 
river, running at full speed. Upon see- 
ing the buck, the whites of his eyes 
bulged further out than ever. “I done 
tole you so! Ain’t he a whopper!” he 
exclaimed as he came up. ‘“ You gem- 
men has got him foh sure. I was ’way 
ober dar an’ w’en I hyear sech a lot o’ 
shootin’ I knowed dar was sumpin a- 
gwine on. I been doin’ my brs’ to git 
here—come right froo de Big Swamp” 
(and, looking up, I saw that he was wet 
to his waist). With his help we managed 
to carry the big buck to a thick clump 
of trees about 200 yards distant. Here 
I handed our sable friend my hunting 
knife and told him to open the deer, 
which he finally succeeded in doing; but 
it required all the strength of his power- 
ful black arms to cut through the breast 
bone. We now turned the carcass belly 
down, and, after covering it with a great 
pile of leaves, left it, to be returned for 
later. 

We started for camp, but had not 
gone far, when we came around a clump 
of trees in full view of a man coming to 
meet us. We at once recognized him as 
the old chap who had visited us the 
night before. ‘Well, sah! ef dar ain’t 
dat ole skiver!’’ exclaimed the negro in 
alarm. ‘‘What am I gwine to do wif 
dis bloody knife an’ dese bloody hands?” 

“Put them in your pockets,” said 
John. 

The knife went into his hip pocket and 
he jammed both hands into his pants 
pockets, holding his gun urder his arm. 

“What was you fellows shooting at?” 
asked the old chap—eyeing the negro 
curiously. 

“There are some turkeys in there,” 
said John evasively ; ‘‘but we didn’t get 
any.” 
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Still looking intently at our black 
companion, he passed on out of sight. 

As we were not likely to find anything 
more that day, the negro said he wouid 
go home and return at sundown and 
help us carry our prize tothe river. So, 
handing me the big knife, he departed 
and John and I went on to our camp. 

Late that afternoon we met our old 
chap again—always carrying his old 
shotgun, as if he expected something to 
pounce upon him at any moment. He 
talked so friendly now that John said to 
him: “Say, old man! if I were to tell 
you that we had killed your big buck 
this morning, would you believe it?” 

“Well,” said he, “them is terrible 
looking guns of your’n, an’ I heerd a 
powertul lot o’ shootin’ up thar. Did 
you git him, sure enough?” 

“Well, I hardly think you will jump 
him any more,’’ said John. 

“By gum! I’m glad you boys got 
him! Come and show him to me.” 

So the old fellow helped us load our 
stuff into the bateau and we paddled up- 
stream until we were about opposite 
where we had left the deer. John staid 
with the boat, and the old woodsman, 
leaving his gun, accompanied me to 
where the deer lay. He shouldered that 
buck as easily as if it had been a kitten. 
On our way to the river, we passed some 
negroes working in a field. ‘Mebbe 
they won’t like for us to be hunting in 
here?” I said. 

‘‘What! them niggers?” said he. 
“Why, they are as afraid of me as I am 
of a rattlesnake. Never fear, my boy. 
They will not say anything.” 

On reaching the river, we loaded our 
buck into the bateau. John reached back 
into a bundle of blankets and pulled out a 
heavy quart bottle that had been brought 
along for snake bites (for there are plenty 
of vattlers and cotton-mouth moccasins on 
the Chattahoochee) ‘‘ Here, old man!” said 
he; “take this with our compliments.” 

The old woodsman’s eyes sparkled as 
he took it. ‘“ Here’s luck to you, boys!” 
he said. “If you ever come back to the 
Big Swamp, hunt me up and I’ll pack 
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your game out for you.” Waving him 
a farewell, we paddled off up-stream, 
around the bend. 

Atter paddling for about 3 hours, we 
finally reached the town landing. It was 
dark by this time and the moon had 
come up. I staid in the bateau, while 
John went up town after an old negro 
and his mule team. After a long wait, 
the old negro and his 18-year-old boy 
came with the wagon, and, after much 
marveling on their part, I succeeded in 
getting all our plunder and my highly 
priz-d buck loaded. It was 2 o’clock 
in the morning when I reached my un- 
cle’s town yard. John having already 
told the news, the whole family and the 
cook staid up to get a peep at the won- 
derful buck. Uucle came out with a 
butcher knife and a piece of rope. He 
tied the rope to the hind-feet of the buck 
and threw the end over the limb of a 
large China tree that stood in the back 
yard. We all pulled down and swung 
him up until his nose was clear of the 
ground. Uncle then brought out a 
cracker-box, and, standing on it and 
reaching up as far as he could, he com- 
menced skinning around the hind feet. 
After an hour’s work we had him skinned 
and the meat all packed away in the lit- 
tle smoke- house that stood in the corner 
of the yard. The many pointed antlers 
were removed and placed in the drug- 
store window, where they were admired 
by all. Among the admirers were the 
fellows who said there were not any deer 
around there—‘“‘and if there were, you 
cou'dn’t kill them.” 

Even now, as I write, the horns of 
that noble buck are adorning the front 
door transom of my West Virginia home. 


A. Sipngey Moreau. 
Winfield, West Virginia. 





TREED BY BEARS. 


It will be 6 years this fall since I first 
met with my friend the silver-tip, while 
on a sight-seeing trip through British 
Col: mbia, 4 miles east of the small town 
of Ferguson, near Trout Lake, B. C:— 
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Ferguson being a veritable Monte Carlo 
at the time. You could lose a fortune 
at one sitting as easy as a five-dollar bill. 
The first morning it turned out very 
drizzly and disagreeable and we had to 
stay in the hotel and watch the gambling 
tables, till we grew tired of secing poor 
suckers flzeced of their hard earned sav- 
inzs. After dinner it cleared up and my 
friend Harry Pyle proposed that we 
mike a small excursion up Trout Creek, 
the scenery along the creek being very 
fine. We dug up our fishing tackle and 
a .32 single-shot rifle and started out— 
following the creek for 4 miles and fill- 
ing our baskets with fine speckled trout, 
the creek being fairly alive with them. 
At the end of the 4 miles I reminded 
Harry it was about time to return; so 
we started back along a road that leads 
from town to the Silver Cup Mine. 
‘After going along about a half mile, we 
noticed a regular path cut about 10 rods 
wide and running down the mountain- 
side. Hurry asked me what that was 
caused by and I told him it had been 
done by a snow slide in the spring. He 
at onc: wanted to see the bottom, where 
all the rocks, trees, etc, dug up along 
the slide’s descent, were piled up. We 
walked toward the pile and then com- 
menced climbing to the top over rocks, 
roots and other dé5ris. I, being in the 
lead, came to the top first. As I neared 
the top [ siw something move on the 
opposite side and whispered to Harry to 
keep qiet. When we neared the top, 
we beheld one of the largest silver-tips I 
had ever seen ‘What do you intend 
to do?” asked Harry. I replied that we 
would try and scare him away by letting 
out a yell. Accordingly, we both yelled 
at once. But what was our surprise to 
see the bear rear up on his hind legs and 
another, that had been concealed by a 
log, d> the same nearby. After they 


saw what had surprised them, they both 
let out a growl and started toward us. 
Then began one of the merriest chases 
you ever saw. Nov, don’t think fora 
moment that we chased the bears. 
no! rather they chased us. 


Oh, 
We headed 
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for the nearest timber about 200 yards 
distant. I remember distinctly worry- 
ing, while running, as to how | was go- 
ing to climb a iree that I had spotted 
but which had no limbs ti!l about 20 feet 
from the ground. On arriving at the 
tree, before I had time to think or Jearn 
how to climb, I in some way got on a 
limb 20 fect from the ground, and saw 
Mr. Bear looking up with an air of ap- 
parent sati-faction. On looking around, 
I beheld Harry sitting in another tree 
and as white as a sheet of paper. The 
problem now was, What were we going 
to do? ‘Why don’t you shoot him?” 
asked Harry. I pointed to the foot of 
the tree, where the rifle lay as harmless 
as a baby and asked him if he thought I 
was a circus performer, who could climb 
a tree with a rifl: in one hand and at the 
same time I asked him why he had not 
taken the tackle and basket of fish (on 
which the bears were having a feast) up 
with him. He replied that in his hurry 
he had forgotten them. ‘Sime here,” 
said I. Those pesky bears kept us up 
those trees for three long hours, and 
when they did final'y leave they broke 
our basket and tackle into splinters. We 
certain!y were glad to climb down from 
our perch and hike for town. Any of 
your readers who have ever sat on a 
limb two inches thick, and dry at that, 
and not daring to move for fear the limb 
might break, can give me their sy mpathy. 
Lakefield, Minn. Epw. J. Vopa. 


THESE are busy days with our readers 
in the Great Northwest. There is a 
bustling to and fro, a snapping together 
of gun barrels, a shaking out of last 
year’s shooting coat, and an expectant 
lus‘re in the eyes of Nell, the pointer, as 
she rests her velvet nozzle on the Mas- 
ter’s knee, as he sits on the front porch 
in the gloaming. Frequently the Mas- 
ter and Nell make short trips afield, ac- 
companied by three of Nell’s puppies, 
and the pointer Mother’s solicituce that 
they shall evolve into ficld dogs of quali- 
tv, could not be more plainly shown if 
she possessed the gift of tongues. 
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A SOUTH DAKOTA CHICKEN HUNT, 





I left Montello, Wis., Aug. 29, 1908, 
for Potter County, South Dakota, ac- 
companied by my pointer Rex. We 
had a pleasant journey—going by way 
of St Paul, Minn. Arriving at our 
destination on Sunday at 8:30 a. m., we 
were met at the station by Mr. F., whose 
hospitality we were to share during our 
hunt. Sunday was spent in resting after 
Our journey, 
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Tuesday being the first day of the 
season, everybody was up early—al x- 
ious for the start. Our outfit consisted 
of a pair of strong horses, hitched to a 
three seated rig—the central s« at being 
removed to make room for the dogs, 
water jugs, lunch baskets, etc. Mr. F., 
Harry F. and myself were the shooters, 
while Mrs. Harry F. kindly ¢ fficiated as 
driver. We had the advantage of most 
of the other hunters (of which there were 
a great many), 
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and the dogs 
had an oppor- 
tunity to be- 
come acquaint- 
ed. Mr. F. and 
his son Harry 
have three as 
fine hunting 
dogs as a man 
would wish to 
shoot over. 
There was Doc, 
the.old pointer 
(that is beyond 
doubt the great- 
est locater I 
have ever seen), 
and Tommy and 
Mike (young 
Irish setter:), 
These, with the 
addition of my 
pointer, made a 
quartette that 
would gladden 
the heart of any 
sportsman. 

As the law 
did not open 
until Tuesday, 
we took the dogs out on Monday for a 
work-out They were all very anxious 
and ranged wildly at first. Pretty soon, 
however, Doc located a covey and came 
to a point, but the young dogs were too 
anxious and flushed. After that, we 
would put the old dog Doc and one of 
the young dogs out at a time, until they 
were steadier, and there was not a bird 
flushed after that. 





BIRDS AHEAD!-Showing Doctor Donahoe’s Pointer Rex 
in a Characteristic Attitude. 


as the work we 
had given our 
dogs the day 
before put them 
in good. condi- 
tion and they 
went to work 
in real earnest. 
When we re- 
turnedthat 
night there were 
about 40 chick- 
ens in our trig, 

This was the 
longest day’s 
hunt we had. 
The remainder 
of the time we 
would drive out 
early in the 
morning for 
abouttwo hours 
and the same in 
the evening, 
always return- 
ing with a nice 
bunch of birds, 
It was a memor- 
able trip and I 
shall always 
entertain the kindliest feelings for Mr. F. 
and his excellent family, who spared no 
pains to make my visit a ple»sant one. 

Dr. J M. Donanoe. 

Montello, Wisconsin. 

WE are particu'arly desirous of learn- 
ing what the quail and prairie- chicken 
conditions are in Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nor. and So. Dakota and Manitoba. 








The dog is the on'y animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a 


the human being as 
natural desire to be useful to him. 











FASHION IN DOG BREAKING. 


By C. B. WHITFORD. 


ASHION in dog breaking is not 
such’a variable thing as fashion in 
respect to My Lady’s hats. Yet 

there is, nevertheless, a change in field 
ideals and breaking methods. The 
changes came at very long intervals, and 
whether the new or the old is the better, 
there is an underlying philosophy that 
inspires the change. Unlike the fashion 
in hats, fashion in dog breaking is not 
a mere caprice. 

When our grandfathers went afield 
with a brace of setters or pointers, it was 
highly necessary that these dogs be ad- 
justed in their training to the handling 
of the muzzle-loading shotgun. After 
both barrels had been discharged at the 
whirring covey, the sportsman had no 
small task before him in re-loading. It 
was slow, tedious work, ramming home 
the charge and adjusting the cap. Mean- 
while the dogs were of a necessity re- 
quired to lie quietly at the spot where 
they had dropped to shot. 

“Down Charge!” was, in those days, 
an important lesson to be learned in the 
training school. It tried the patience of 
the dog to lie still for the required length 





of time. And this too while he was all 
afire with enthusiasm—anxious to be 
away, looking for another chance to 
point. The high-strung dogs would 
often tremble in their anxiety, as they 
hugged the ground and watshed the 
sportsman throughout his slow task of 
re-loading. 

It took much drilling and not a little 
skill to,teach the dog of that day the pa- 
tience and obedience necessary to his use- 
fulness; for, whatever else he did, he 
could not be counted a fit dog to shoot 
over unless he would drop promptly to 
shot and remain quietly and patiently 
at Down Charge! until he was ordered 
on. Sportsmen who pretended to shoot 
over broken dogs would not tolerate a 
dog which it was necessary to yell at 
from time to time during the re-loading 
period. The breaker, therefore, of that 
day taught the Down Charge! in and out 
of the shooting field, until a high degree 
of perfection was reached. 

Today there are plenty of setters and 
pointers of field-trial class which have 
never been taught this lesson. Those 
which make any pretentions to dropping 
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to shot, do so for the most part in an 


indifferent manner. The lesson, as it 
was formerly taught, is no longer held 
to be necessary. The breech-loading 
shotgun is responsible for this. If the 
dog of today stops to shot or wing, 
or if he even moves about after the birds 
have been flushed, there is little com- 
plaint, and in fact little cause for com- 
plaint. Just so long as the dog does not 
break shot or chase, he may do pretty 
much as he pleases—for the sportsman 
of today will re-load his gun and be 
ready to move on in about that period of 
time it would take the dog to drop to 
shot and get to his feet again. 

The Down Charge! of our grand- 
fathers’ days is an accomplishment of 
little value in the dogs of our day. Some 
sportsmen of the present period insist 
upon having their dogs drop to shot, 
but for the most part the old-time ac- 
complishment is no longer regarded as a 
prime requisite in a field dog. 

Even after the breechloader came into 
general use, the fashion of having dogs 
drop to shot, and remain down until or- 
dered on, prevailed. A premium at that 
time was offered for breaking at field 
trials, and it was counted a part of good 
breaking to have the dog drop to shot 
or wing and remain down until ordered 
on. But all this wore away with the 
growth of field trials, until today: there 
are no special points offered for break- 
ing. It is the natural qualities that 
count. Artificial accomplishments get no 
recognition today, and this has set a new 
fashion. 

The ideal field-trial dog of today is 
essentially a bird finder. The manner of 
finding them is of secondary considera- 
tion. To a very large extent, the field- 
trial ideal is the sportsman’s ideal; so 
that, comparing the field dog of today 
with the field dog of thirty years ago, the 
difference lies chiefly in this: The dog 
of an earlier period was severely trained 
to his work of finding and handling birds. 
The dog of today is so developed that 
he practically learns by experience how 
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to find and handle birds, or, in other 
words, the dog of a third of a century 
ago was restrained during the breaking 
period, while the dog of today is given 
his head. The modern dog, therefore, 
has more initiative and comes to know 
and put into practice things which dogs 
of an earlier period were not given an 
opportunity to learn. 

The best breakers of today under- 
stand the value of initiative better than 
the breakers of an earlier period did, 
and, strange to say, they learned this 
important lesson from amateurs—from 
the country boy who did not know how 
to break a dog. Pretty much all that 
some of these country boys knew about 
breaking a dog, was to give the dog an 
opportunity to learn his trade of finding 
birds. These “country broken” dogs 
would break shot and chase and do other 
things a sportsman’s dog would not be 
expected to do. But they could find 
birds! They acquired the knack of go- 
ing to the most likely looking part of the 
field, without orders or in spite of or- 
ders. They learned through their own 
initiative what was good bird ground and 
what was not. While the professional 
breaker’s dog was working to the break- 
er’s rule—often to no good purpose—the 
dog which had always had his head was 
finding the birds, much to the chagrin 
of the handler with the “ well broken” 
dog. 

The professional breakers were not 
long in learning the lesson of initiative 
from the country boy and his ill-behaved, 
bird-finding dog; and they put their les- 
son into practice, with the result that 
they spent less time in teaching their 
dogs tricks and more time in trying to 
make their dogs understand that bird 
finding was a first requisite and obedi- 
ence a matter of secondary importance. 

For a number of years it has been the 
fashion to break our field-trial dogs very 
much after the manner of the amateur. 
Of course the professional handler is 
able to give his dog that confidence in 
himself which comes of early initiative 
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and at the same time give him manners 
which the country boy’s dog lacks. 
When the dog is broken so that he will 
have that independence, that confidence 
in himself and the bird-finding ability 
that comes of initiative, he is in a fair 
way to become an ideal field-trial dog. 

The difficulty of course is that, once 
the dog has been given his head, so that 
the good that is in him will have a 
chance to develope, he developes some 
very undesirable traits as well. He grad- 
ually acquires the habit of disregarding 
the gun—hunting largely to suit his own 
fancy. To curb him severely, is to undo 
the good already accomplished. To let him 
continue to have his head, is to make of 
him eventually a wild, runaway dog that 
will hunt for himself alone and give little 
or no heed to the locality of his handler. 

It takes something of a genius to de- 
develope a setter or pointer to suit the 
modern fashion for a wide-ranging, 
bird-finding dog with good manners. 
Some of our handlers succeed; others 
fail. In any event, all the handlers of 
the first rank today strive to develope 
their dogs to suit the present-day fashion 
for bold, free-ranging, bird-finding dogs, 
with just enough good manners to keep 
them under control when at close range 
and to keep them from “ running out of 
the country ” when given their head. If 
their dogs are staunch and will neither 
break shot nor chase, the handlers of to- 
day will not ask them to drop to shot or 
to remain patiently at the old-fashioned 
Down Charge! 


< 


TRAINING THE YOUNG FOXHOUND. 








If you live where rabbits are plentiful, 
it would be best to keep your young 
hound puppy chained or housed up in 
the back yard, to keep him from running 
rabbits. There will be a disposition, 
when he gets grown, to run whatever 
animal he becomes accustomed to seeing 
first as a puppy. Therefore, if you kill 
a fox while the puppy is chained up (be- 
fore he is old enough to run with the 


. is bred right, he will go. 
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other hounds), be sure to give him a 
good chance to see it and smell it. Drag 
it around near his house and take notice 
how eager he is to get to it. If you 
cannot get the fox, get a fox pelt. Drag 
it around the yard, then put it on the 
fence; let your puppy out and put him 
on its trail and let him find it. “Sic” 
him on and get him to bark by clapping 
your hands, to get him excited. If he 
be slow to bark, take the fox pelt by the 
cord and throw it towards him; then 
jerk it back, allowing him to snap at it. 
Hiss him on and tell him to bark and 
you'll soon get him at it. Let him trail 
the pelt around pretty often and he will 
be set on foxes and will come to believe 
that this is the only kind of animal in 
the world. Take care that he does not 
see, smell or taste a rabbit. 

As the puppy gets older, drag the fox 
skin around the fields, circling in differ- 
ent directions, without crossing your 
trail at any point; then let the hound 
trail it and find it. If he should jump a 
rabbit while out in the fields and start 
to run it, scold him angrily and make 
him stop before he gets beyond the sound 
of your voice. Keep close to him and 
see that he doesn’t have a chance to run 
it far. After he has trailed the fox pelt, 
take him back and chain him up in his 
little house. This will make him more 
eager to hunt every time he is let out. 

If you have other foxhounds, take the 
young one out occasionally, when he is 
from 7 to 10 months old, with a well- 
trained hound and let him trail with it. 
It will be better if snow is on the ground, 
so you can see the fox tracks. Put him 
on the trail and have him get the scent; 
then start your old dog with him. If he 
If he doesn’t, 
catch him and let your old dog jump 
the fox; then watch your chance and 
put the puppy on. If he goes, let him 
run from 2 to 4 hours; then take him off 
while he is keen. Do not leave him and 
go home, if possible to avoid it, for he 
will run until tired out; then the next 
time you take him out, when he com- 
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mences to get tired, he is liable to quit 
and thus become a quitter. Ryn him a 
little longer each time, until broken. If 
he doesn’t run when put on a fresh 
trail with the old dog, take him out 
alone sometime when there is snow on 
the ground. Do not take him out too 
often in company and never take him 
out with the whole pack until he is 
broken of running rabbits. It will give 
him self-reliance to run by himself. If 
he jumps a rabbit and starts to run it, 
scold him severely but do not whip him 
except as a last resort. If he starts it 
while close to you, a few sharp angry 
words will stop him; then, after he con- 
cludes not to chase it, encourage him to 
go on trailing the fox—starting in that 
direction yourself and pointing to the 
tracks of the fox in the snow. If he 
jumps the rabbit while..some distance 
from you and trees it in a hollow log, go 
to him and scold him, pick up a switch 
and make as though you would whip 
him; but as soon as he comes away from 
the tree treat him kindly and encourage 
him to follow the trail of the fox. If 
you can get the rabbit easily by pulling it 
out, turn it loose close to the dog and 
scold him sharply if he starts after it 
again. Have a switch in your hand and 
make believe you are going to strike him 
but generally a sharp scolding will be suf- 
ficient. If he persists in running rabbits, 
give him a few sharp raps with a switch 
and he will never forget it. Be sure he 
knows what the punishment is for. Be 
kind to him afterwards and let him see 
that you are his friend when he does 
right. Never slap him on the head or 
ears, as this may cause deafness. 
When you take your puppy out alone, 
go early in the morning. If he takes a 
cold trail do not lead him, let him go as 
he pleases and make it a point to cut him 
off at different points, to let him see you, 
and encourage him by talking to him the 
same as you would to a child. Keep this 
up until he starts the fox. If he should 
get bothered after that, which he most 
likely will, get to him as soon as possible 
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before he gets discouraged. Your pres- 
ence will give him new courage. Circle 
in different directions with him, to help 
him find the trail. If he should come 
back to you, take him to the trail again 
and urge him to go on. Don’t pet him 
much, except when you kill a fox for 
him. When he comes up to the fox, then 
is the time to praise him, pat him on the 
head and talk to him; he will appreciate 
it. Dogs are more sensitive to kindness 
than we realize. Do not hurry the young 
hound along, but let him have plenty of 
time to nose out the trail and he will al- 
most always learn to take the right end 
of the track. 

The value of your dog—his long- 
windedness—will depend largely upon 
the kind of food you give him. The best 
food is scraps as they come from the 
table, with more bread and vegetables 
than meat. Do not feed your dog meat 
as a steady diet; but after you get back 
from a hunt give him a moderate amount 
of fresh lean meat. This will make him 
remember the day.: When you shoot a 
deer in the woods ahead of hounds, open 
it as soon as you can and give the hounds 
a taste of the heart and liver while they 
are excited by the chase; this will make 
them more eager to go the next time the 
hunter’s horn blows. Give them just 
enough to whet their appetites for more. 
Also let them have scraps of the meat 
from the table as long as the venison 
lasts. Do not. feed your hound anything 
for at least 6 hours before starting out 
on a hunt. Then when you return give 
him all he wants. Isaac Mores. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 





Our readers are invited to send us 
articles on all breeds of the dog, accom- 
panied by photos of typical specimens. 
With the exception of the purely toy 
breeds, sketches of any variety will be 
welcomed. As a starter, send us an 
article on the characteristics and good 
points of that hero of the duck marshes 
—the Irish water spaniel. 
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EYES AND OTHER MATTERS. 





While on a steamer, going between the 
numerous islands on the Alaskan coast— 
islands of all shapes and sizes, for the 
most part mountainous and heavily tim- 
bered—we frequently saw eagles flying 
from one island to another. One of the 
passengers—an old-timer—remarked 
that these eagles are very destructive to 
fawns—young deer ; that they often catch 
them and eat their eyes out—not other- 
wise injuring them, aside from holding 
them with their claws. His statement 
was amply substantiated by others, who 
knew it to be true. It is certainly inex- 
cusable, personified cruelty. But are the 
eagles to blame? 

When crows find a dead horse or cow, 
they begin the inquest by pecking at and 
eating their eyes. And there are others. 
The most ghastly sight we ever witnessed 
(up to that time) was a man who had 
been shot and killed and put in a vacant 
room in a Court House. During the 
night his eyes were eaten out, as clean 
as a platter, by rats. No other part of 
the body was disturbed. It used to be 
said that it was common for men, in a 
Western town, to fight—the first eye out 
for the drinks. 

Some one was telling about a saloon 
fight by a number of drunken men—after 
which many eyes were found on the 
floor. A physician, who was present, 
said it was not so; that he would bet 
$100 that no one could gouge a man’s 
eyes out, with the fingers, in an hour and 
that he would furnish the man—a dead 
one, of course. No one took him up, as 
he was perfectly correct. Sand—pepper 
is better (worse)—thrown in the eyes is 
a better weapon than a club to put a fel- 
low out of business. 

When a pretty good chunk of a boy I 
shot at a large heron as tall as myself 
and broke its wing. Intending to cap- 
ture it alive, I approached it, when it 
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drew back its head—muck like one 
drawing the arm back for a punch—and 
took as deliberate an aim at my eye as 
one would with a rifle. Instantly it 
flashed across my mind what it was at- 
tempting to do, and I quickly turned— 
its sharp bill striking me in the back, 
where the scar is still in evidence. I ran 
a few yards, turned, and shot it with the 
second barrel. This is the only means 
of defence and offence these and similar 
harmless fowls have and it’s terrible 
effective. As it is, in such cases, purely 
a question of self-preservation, the heron 
is not to blame. 

Hogs, when being driven to market, 
often don’t want to go—especially old 
hogs that appreciate their home, even 
more than their owners. They’ll run 
back, break through the lines, and really 
cause a lot of trouble. We knew a man 
—know him now—who more than once 
had his dog catch the offending hog and 
throw it down, when he jabbed both its 
eyes out with his pocket-knife! We 
once asked an old man if he believed 
there was a Hell. After some hesitation, 
he said: ‘‘W-e-l-l, I—don’t—know. 
But, if there isn’t, there ought to be.”’ 
The inference is plain. 

We have seen Chinamen, in California, 
do better under identical circumstances 
—sewing the hogs’ eye-lids together 
with needle and thread. But let us get 
back to the boat. 

The eagle story brought out others. 
There are thousands of wolves in Alaska 
—on the larger islands, where they kill 
and eat thousands of deer. A prominent 
man told me at Ketchikan that, if there 
were not so many deer for the wolves to 
subsist on, it wouldn’t be at all safe for 
people to venture out. An old gentle- 
man said that not long since the wolves 
killed a cow, ripped her open and ate 
her unborn calf—leaving her carcass un- 
touched. Indians do the same and worse. 
I have heard them say, many a time, 
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about unborn fawns: ‘Heap, heap 
good!”’ They kill does when heavy with 
fawn and eat only the fawns—throwing 
the old ones away. They do the same 
also with elk, cattle, etc., but to a less ex- 
tent, as they are scarcer and harder to 
get. Sword-fish kill whales and eat only 
their tongues. This looks like a great 
waste, but, compared with those white 
men who, with their .50 calibre Long 
Toms, killed thousands of buffalo for 
their tongues alone, a sword-fish is a 
gentleman. And how is it about dishes 
of Canary birds’ tongues? 
W. B. Parsons, M. D. 

On board the Dolphin in Alaskan Waters. 
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THE SPELL OF THE WOODVINE. 








Down in a little fern fringed hollow, 
where the limpid water welled and bub- 
bled up through a mass of heavy plant 
life, crouched a very old Indian. His 
eyes were fixed intently on the dancing 
sands in the spring, and he seemed to be 
muttering some incantation. 

“There is your true Nature lover, 
Fred,” I said mockingly. “Here is a 
fellow after your own heart—I might 
have said scalp a few years ago.” 

“Yes,” said Fred slowly. “Ill ven- 
ture that in his mind—uncultured mind, 
if you like—there exists a far broader 
conception and appreciation of what 
God’s real world is than your educated 
brain has yet grasped.” , 

“Of course,” I replied impatiently. 
“This is his home—just as my hotel, 
where I have but to express a wish and 
it is gratified, is my home. He knows no 
better ; even as—I know what is on your 
tongue—you would say I know no better. 
But where are those wonders of Nature 
you promised me, Fred? That water 
runs down-hill I hardly consider a mar- 
vel; and that the grass and trees are 
green is a circumstance not nearly so sur- 
prising as the hue of some of your neck- 
ties, or the fact that you did not see fit to 
wear one today. 


“To be truthful with you, when we 
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started out this morning on a wild goose 
chase through the woods, where not even 
good walking is provided, I did feel a 
little interest in the surroundings. So 
difficult is it to eliminate ancestral traits 
—hereditary taints of barbarism. That 
is all this so-called love of Nature 
amounts to—a psychological remnant of 
those forefathers who sneaked behind 
trees and hunted and fished for the same 
reason that a bootblack shines shoes—to 
make a living. Now I am tired, and I 
think the boot-black has the better of it.” 

I felt exasperated; bitter against Fred, 
though I tried not to show it. A day in 
the woods, indeed! Fred’s smile irri- 
tated me beyond measure. 

“ Will you tell me,” I snapped, “ where 
in this God-forsaken hole a man can get 
a drink?” 

Fred’s smile froze, and he looked at 
me strangely. 

“A drink!’ 
of what?” 

“Water, naturally,” I replied coldly. 
“ T hardly expected a cocktail.” 

“Great Scott, man!” cried Fred. 
“ And what do you think this is?” He 
pointed to the spring. 

“You don’t expect me to drink that, do 
you?” I demanded. ‘“ Why, it is simply 
foul with leaves and grass; and that agéd 
aborigine seems to be casting a spell over 


* he exclaimed. “ A drink 


it. May have poisoned it, for all I 
know.” 
“Drink!” cried Fred suddenly. A 


peculiar change had come over him, and 
his half-closed eyes stared at me very 
strangely. (I always thought Fred had 
gypsy blood in him.) 

“Aye, drink!” he went on. “ Drink 
where the woodvine steeps! Drink 
where the oak and the locust drop their 
whispering leaves to lurk in the shadowy 
pools of the purling brook. Drink! and 
may the woodvine ever reach out to 
caress and entwine you, wherever you 
may be. Drink! and may the whispering 


leaves and the purling brook ever sound 
Drink!” 
But it seemed 


in your ears, wherever you are. 
The Indian did not stir. 
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to me that his lips moved in unison with 
Fred’s wild doggerel; and his withered 
hands moved silently above the spring. 

Then suddenly an intolerable thirst as- 
sailed me. Everything passed from my 
mind but the cool, cool water; and I 
drank deeply. 

* * aK ak 

When I arose, the Indian was gone, 
and something had changed. The green 
of the forest pulsated in vari-shaded 
waves through my brain, like a dream of 
Paradise. Overhead the branches swayed 
in the most delicious harmony I had ever 
heard. Below, the little stream disap- 
peared in a sombre mystery ‘of rocky 
dell that fairly drew me by my heart- 
strings. And from underfoot arose an 
intoxicating scent of brown earth and 
sweet growing things. I turned to Fred 
with strange emotion. 

“Forgive me for speaking as I did,” 
I said. “I was tired.” 

It was only when darkness came that 
we returned to the city. But now, some- 
how, our ideas seemed to have become 
reversed. It was Fred who laughingly 
reminded me of my duties; who soothed 
with future plans 'my impatience to be 
back—back where the woods were whis- 
pering and the sweet woodvine brushed 
my ankles. 

All night these things were with me. 
Next morning I asked Fred what it 
meant, and he said: ‘ It was time for it 
to come to you, as it comes properly to 
every one sooner or later.” 

“ But what was the spell that the old 
Indian cast?” I asked. 

_ Fred laughed. “Oh! hewas only 
praying,” he replied—“ praying to Mau- 
wha-ne-u, who made the forest, to pre- 
serve it from the White Man, who does 
not understand it.”’ 

Paut H. Wooprurr. 


_ 


THE ST. LOUIS CENTENNIAL. 


The St. Louis Centennial Association 
proposes to celebrate the 1ooth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of St. Louis 
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with a notable series of great events- 
The exposition will take place Oct. 3d 
to oth and by floats, costumed paraders, 
etc., will show the different stages in the 
developement of the city from a frontier 
trading post, inhabited by pioneers and 
Indians, into a city of towering sky- 
scrapers and beautiful homes, ranking, in 
point of population, fourth among the 
cities of the Union, and, in point of many 
important industries, first among the 
cities of the world. 

A notable feature will be the balloon, 
airship and areoplane races under the 
auspices of the Areo Club, for which the 
Centennial Association offers prizes ag- 
gregating into the thousands. This will 
be an instructive display to all interested 
in the progress of aerial flight, while the 
generous prizes offered to successful com- 
petitors are likely to induce the entering 
of all sorts of air craft, from the areoplane 
and dirigible to the primitive yet still 
historical Darius Green. Then there will 
be a water pageant, commemorating the 
founding of St. Louis, as well as indus- 
trial and educational pageants exploiting 
the progress of these branches—all be- 
ginning with St. Louis as a devoted little 
Mission Station, planted amid wild forests 
and wilder Indians, and ending in the 
display of its present triumphs along 
these lines. 

The history of every great city is in- 
teresting in a thousand ways. That of 
St. Louis is eminently so and particular- 
ly fortunate in its records. By these 
may be clearly traced its wonderful 
growth and progress, from the days of 
the pioneer hunter and trapper, blazing 


_a trail for Christianity and Commerce. 


And all these different stages are to be 
commemorated at the coming centennial 
celebration. It will be a great day for 
St. Louis. A day in which the citizens 
of that marvellous city may well take 
pride in exploiting their activities, past 
and present—a pride in which all Amer- 
icans may share; for it is our St. Louis 
and its marvellous achievements only evi- 
dence the proverbial American “push.” 
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THE BURIAL OF GERONIMO. 





Mrs. Donald Cameron Cubbison, whose 
husband is a Lieutenant in the 1st U. S. 
Cavalry, stationed at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, has given the following account 
of the burial of Geronimo in a letter to 
her uncle, Chas. F. Allen of Denver: 

“T am sorry not to have any good 
printed account of Geronimo’s career to 
send you, but 


procession—the first carriage (a coverless 
buckboard) being occupied by Geroni- 
mo’s two daughters, who went direct- 
ly to the funeral on their arrival here 
from an Indian school up the State that 
they have been attending. With them 
were some men and women—probably 
relatives—and all wailing pitifully. Fol- 
lowing them were numerous buggies and 
ramshackle vehicles occupied by Indians, 
squaws and 





the papers 
around here 
contained 
nothing spe- 
cially interest- 
ing about him 
—just the facts 
that you knew 
before and saw 
in the Denver 
papers about 
his different 
outbreaks. 
The Indian 
Agent who has 
charge of his 
tribe lives at 
this Post, and 
kept Geroni- 
mo’s death and 
burial as quiet 
as possible, as 
he largely 
sympathizes 
with the In- 
dians in their 
protest against 
the White 
Man’s curiosi- 
ty. Theold 
chief died here 
at the Government hospital, after a few 
days’ illness, and the funeral procession 
started from there. Don and I walked 
up to the hospital, and it was very inter- 
esting to watch the people in attendance. 
Lieut. Purington allowed no one, except 
the Indians, to see Geronimo after his 
death, and the doors were guarded night 
and day to keep people out. 

“The hearse was followed by a long 





GERONIMO IN 





braves; but 
most of the 
procession was 
made up of 
white peoplein 
carriages and 
automobiles 
from, the coun- 
try around; 
there were also 
about a hun- 
dred soldiers 
on horseback, 
who hadasked 
permission to 
go. 

“We stood 
at the top of 
a hilland 
watched the 
motley crowd 
winding down 
tothe creek to- 
ward the little 
Indian bury- 
ing ground be- 
yond. The 
services at the 
grave were 
conducted by 
a minister from 
Lawton. Mr. Quinette, who runs an 
Indian store here, said that he was talk- 
ing to the minister before the funeral and 
that the latter asked him to tell him 
some good deed that Geronimo had ever 
done. He answered that he knew of 
none, and added—in repeating it to us— 
‘Except to die.’ I saw in the Lawton 
papers the next day that the minister 
exhorted the Indians zo? to pattern after 








HIS OLD AGE. 
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Geronimo, but to take his life as a warn- 
ing. He is said to have professed relig- 
ion many times, but never to have prac- 
ticed it. I had a maid who told me that 
Geronimo said to her father that the only 
thing he ever regretted was killing a 


baby that smiled at him just as he struck + 


it. It also is told of him here that he 
had a robe made of 99 human scalps and 
that he felt that he never should die 
happy until he had obtained the last of 
the hundred victims of his own hand. 
“T am sorry that I never saw him. 
Don and I watched a circle of Indians 
gambling one day: he was there but we 
did not know it at the time. I have 
often ridden through his village and have 
seen his little house—a plain two-roomed 
affair, like all the Indian houses here. 
“He was always an object of curiosity 
for the sight-seers, and exacted two or 
three dollars before he would let any one 
so much as take a snap-shot of him. He 
was unpopular among the younger In- 
dians, as he wanted to go back to New 
Mexico, while they were contented here.”’ 





THE BOY’S FIRST GUN. 


In buying one’s first gun, the matter 
of expense will often be the first con- 
sideration. Parents do not care to spend 
much money on anything that is likely 
to be badly treated, for boys will be boys, 
and the best of them is more or less 
careless with his possessions. The sum, 
therefore, to be expended on the first gun 
will probably be quite small—perhaps 
not more than fifty schillings. Thus, the 
gun will have to be a cheap one, and 
this first occasion of purchasing a weapon 
is really the only time when a cheap in- 
vestment has anything to recommend it. 
Later on in life a gun that costs only a 
few shillings is nota cheap investment in 
the real sense of the word, for such a gun 
is meant to last, and that the low-priced 
article will never do. Inthe first instance, 
however, the gun is only intended-to teach 
the beginner how to master the first ele- 
mentary lessons of shooting, and a good 
gun would very likely be wasted on him, 
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since it would probably come in for a 
good deal of knocking about. 

Opinions differ, says the editor of the 
London Shooting Times, as to whether a 
boy should begin to shoot with a minia- 
ture weapon or with a gun of full size, 
and in attempting to offer advice on this 
question one can only say that it entirely 
depends upon the strength of the boy. 
At the same time, one can get better 
value for money in the smaller arm than 
in the larger, and there is something to 
be said in-favor of a little weapon like a 
.410 or “collector's gun.”’ The chief 
advantage of a miniature gun of this sort 
is its handiness, whether single or double 
barrel, though as a matter of fact the be- 
ginner should never be allowed to use 
two barrels at the outset. Nothing is so 
conducive to bad shooting on the part of 
the tyro as the knowledge that if he miss 
with the first, he has the second barrel to 
rely upon. The result of this is simply 
that he is always in too great a hurry 
with his first shot and as a consequence 
almost invariably misses his bird, while he 
is more likely than not to repeat the per- 
formance at the second attempt. Such 
failure disheartens a boy and he is the last 
person in the world to understand the 
cause of his non-success; whereas if he 
have a single-barrel gun only he will in- 
stinctively learn to be more careful and 
will make a much better average of kills. 

A too light gun is not conducive to 
good shooting, but it is far better to err 
in this than in the other direction. Many 
a beginner’s shooting has been spoiled 
from the start by his being hampered 
with a gun of greater weight than he can 
manage, for such a weapon not only tires 
the user from the mere act of carrying it, 
but also, by reason of its clumsiness, 
causes him to shoot erratically and to 
pull trigger before he is actually on the 
object. The 12-bore breechloader of to- 
day is a very different gun from what it 
was when most of us of the present gen- 
eration first took the field. In the old 
days a 12-bore was considered quite a 
reasonable weight if it scaled 734 lbs., 
but the modern gun of standard pattern 
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seldom exceeds 634 Ibs. In the case of 
a very young boy or an invalid, to whom 
a gun of even 61% lbs. weight may be a 
burden, it is far better that his first gun 
should be of smaller bore than that he 
should try to shoot with a 12-gauge gun 
and an ordinary, or even a light charge; 
in other words, the beginner should have 
a gun which can be used with the stand- 
ard charge for that particular weapon. 
But for the average youth of 16 or 17,a 
gun of 61% to 634 lbs. will not be too 
heavy, if so, he had better go out for 
shorter periods than attempt to carry a 
too heavy burden for the whole of a day. 


and a boy 1t3-years-old was sent out 
about daylight to drive in the burros. 
He failed to return, and a search resulted 
in finding his body partly devoured near 
where the burros were grazing. The 
body was drawn up into the branches 
of a tree and the party went to the near- 
est settlement for help. Upon their re- 
turn, the lion had torn the body down 
and had eaten nearly all of it. The dogs 
took the trail and in eight hours it was 
brought to bay and shot, but not before 
it had killed three dogs. 

Usually they are easily trapped. The 
photo shows a big fellow with his hind- 








MEXICAN LION CAUGHT IN A STEEL TRAP. 





A MAN-EATING PUMA. 





The Puma or Mexican lion is probably 
the most cowardly animal of all the cat 
family. Were it possessed of, the cour- 
age or ferocity of some of its smaller 
brothers, it would be a much dreaded 
beast, for its strength is very great. It 
can drag down and kill a deer or a two- 
year-old colt with ease. I know of at 
least one case where it has killed and 
eaten a human being. 

During the summer of 1905 a party 
ot Mexicans were camped in the moun- 
tains west of Cases Grandes, Mexico, 


leg inatrap. He was caught by Ammon 
Teney, Jun., of Dublan, Mexico. Mr. 
Teney is a sportsman and guide who 
hunts as much with his camera as he 
does with his rifle. . 

Lions are very plentiful in Mexico, 
but, to get them, either dogs or traps are 
necessary. A Mexican told me he once 
killed one with a club. He was out 
horse hunting and had no gun. A small 
dog with him put a lion up a small tree 
and he pelted it with rocks until it de- 
scended and jumped on the dog, when 
he ran in and knocked it on the head. 

El Paso, Texas. Ira J. Busn, M. D. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE. 
By T. M. RAMSAY. 


Yacht racing on the Pacific Coast has of late 
become a very ‘interesting and exciting sport. 
Many races are held annually—including long- 
distance races of over 300 miles—but the crown- 
ing event of the year is the annual race for the 
Dunsmuir Cup (a trophy presented by Lieut. 
Governor Dunsmuir of thet Province of British 
Columbia). This cup is competed for by an 
American and a Canadian boat, and the rules pro- 
vide that the yacht winning two races out of three 
shall be declared the winner of that series. 

The first race (held in 1907) was won by the 
American yacht Spirit of Seattle; designed, built, 
owned and sailed by Ted Geary, a boy of 19. The 
finishes of these three races were all very close, 
there being only about 3 or 4 seconds difference 
between the two boats on a 12-mile course. The 
Spirit won the first race by 3 secs., and the Alex- 
andra (the Vancouver boat, designed by Fife, who 
designed most of the yachts for the great Lipton 
Cup races and owned by the Royal Vancouver 
Yacht Club) won the second race by 4 secs.; while 
the Spirit won the 3d contest by 6 secs. 

After the first series of races, the Alexandra was 
raffled off by the Yacht Club—being won by A. J. 
Kapelle, who in turn sold her to E. B. Deane 
(‘‘Jimmy’’)—a very prominent figure in Pacific 
Coast waters. 

The second series (held in English Bay, Van- 
couver) was won by the Alexandra, who defeated 
the Spirit in the first race by 20 mins. 10 secs.— 
owing to the Spirit’s having run into a calm spot 
about half-way round the course. However, Deane 
was not so lucky in the second race, where the 
Spirit defeated him by 2:2 after a very close and 
exciting race. The Alexandra won the third race 
and by so doing regained the Cup. 

The third series (held in Seattle) proved to be 
the most exciting. After losing the second series, 
Geary decided to build a new and better boat and 
wrest the coveted cup from its Canadian holders. 
His second effort was certainly a dandy. For speed 
and beauty she outclassed everything in the Seattle 
Yacht Club as well as the Everett and Bellingham 
Clubs. ‘ 

‘*He’ll have to go some to beat Jimmy,’’ was 
what Vancouver men said; for the Alexandra was 
certainly going better this year with her new suit 
of silk racing sails. 

When the fleet of yachts was towed down to 
Seattle and the rival boats were hauled out for 
their final grooming, in preparation for the big 
race, Deane happened to notice a curious nick in 
the keel of the Spirit IJ. This nick was evidently 
meant to cheat the measurements, for it was just 
at the widest girth of the boat and when being 
measured the tape fitted into it and consequently 
did. not measure as much around as it would 
have had the nick not been there. Deane put in a 
protest and a committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter, but it was allowed to drop and 
Deane sailed the races under protest. 
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The first race of the third series was won by 
the Alexandra, after a very fluky race. However, 
the Spirit II proved herself the superior boat, out- 
sailing the Alexandra at every point. The breeze 
was blowing from 10 to 15 miles at the start and 
things looked to be in favor of the Vancouver boat. 
There was some pretty jockeying at the start, but, 
owing to a misunderstanding on the part of Capt. 
Deane, the Spirit II got away 18 secs. ahead of 
him. The first two legs of the race were broad 
reaches and it was certainly a pretty sight to see 
those two boats keeling over and racing as if they 
were creatures of flesh and blood. All that could 
be seen on board the Alexandra was the head of 
Capt. Deane showing above the deck—all the crew 
being down below. At the time of rounding the 
first buoy the Spirit had a lead of 2 minutes, which 
she gradually increased, until at the second buoy 
she was 400 yds. ahead of the Alexandra. The last 
leg was where the Vancouver people thought Deane 
would pick up—that being a beat to windward, 
which is the Alexandra’s best point in sailing— 
but their hopes were shattered when the Spirit 
lengthened her lead from 400 yds. to a mile. Then 
came the queerest bit of luck that has ever been 
witnessed in Puget Sound waters; for, when the 
Spirit was only a few hundred yards from the 
finish and a mile in the lead, she suddenly ran into 
a calm spot and lay there with her sails flapping 
lazily, while the Alexandra, with a fresh slant of 
wind, came bowling along only a few yards to 
windward, all sails drawing, and finished 10 mins. 
and 33 secs. ahead of the Seattle boat. The crowds 
on the water and on shore simply went wild with 
excitement and Deane declared that in all his sail- 
ing career he had never struck such a piece of 
luck. 

After a good night’s rest the rival skippers went 
at it again the next day and there was Independ- 
ence Day enthusiasm that nearly approached the 
hysterical stage when the Spirit II crossed the line 
—a winner in the second race by only 2 minutes 
and 33 seconds. This was a race that provided a 
pretty fair weather test for the rival racers; and, 
while the Canadian Cup Defender made a much 
better showing than in the first race, the craft de- 
signed by Geary showed her heels to Capt. Deane’s 
speedy sloop all the way. Yet it was no runaway 
race or procession, as in the first race—for the 
two flyers were within easy hailing distance of 
each other the whole way. 

There was a light 5 to 6-mile breeze blowing at 
the start. The 15-minute preparatory gun was 
fired at 2.15 p. m. and then began the jockeying 
for the start. Each skipper was fighting for the 
windward berth, and Deane hung so close to 
Geary’s lee that he had to circle the buoy. It was 
much prettier, more spectacular jockeying than in 
the first race; each took a couple of short tacks to 
and fro, just to leeward of the starting line. Then 
Geary gave an exhibition of the skill that has made 
him famous and at the same time demonstrated 
just what a lively boat in stays he had designed 
for these races. He made a series of four quick 
jibes—spinning his boat around in little more than 
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her own length. By doing this he kept Deane 
away from the immediate vicinity, unless he held 
away off to leeward, and there was no time for 
that. Meanwhile Capt. Deane was making the 
Alexandra do a couple of fancy jibes himself, but 
she did not seem so quick in stays as the Spirit II. 

Bang! went the gun, with both racers close to 
the line, and they got away to a beautiful start, 
after as nice a bit of jockeying as has ever been 
seen in these waters. The official time for crossing 
the line was: 


an a eee aa ate 2.30.10 
DI i kk shee si ceckve tens 2.30.24 


One has to hand it to Leslie Edward Geary for 
the way he got the edge on such a veteran as Capt. 
Deane in the preliminary jockeying—not only se- 
curing the honors of the start but getting a lead of 
14 seconds to commence with. 

Away went the yachts with the Spirit in the lead 
and the Alexandra close on her heels. The Cana- 
dian boat seemed to hold her own for tne first leg 
and the racers kept very close together. About a 
mile from the start both boats broke out balloon 
jibs and very quick work was done by both crews. 
There was a great excursion fleet following the 
boats by this time but they were kept well off the 
course by revenue cutters. Nearing the first buoy, 
Geary (in the leeward position) carried down very 
close to the buoy and had to luff up in the wind 
to keep his main boom from.fouling the mark. The 
Alexandra rounded beautifully and the crew did 
very quick work in setting her big balloon. The 
time at rounding the first buoy was: 


A Ee ere 3.03.56 
PE 85. oy owe eione 3.04.14 


This showed that Geary had only made a gain 
of 4 seconds on this leg and the boats dashed away 
with started sheets for the second mark. On this 
leg the Alexandra gained on the Spirit when they 
ran into a choppy sea, but lost it again when they 
got into smooth water once more. 

The Spirit only gained another 4 seconds on this 
leg, as is shown by the official time: 


IN Fs ei wich atnowceaary 3.29.16 
POUND. ov accduetacawcean 3.29.38 


After rounding this buoy, working jibs were 
sent up for the beat home, and here the crew of 
the Canadian boat again showed their smartness 
in handling light sails by taking in their big silk 
balloon jib in record time. On this leg of the 
course the wind freshened a little and the Alez- 
andra commenced to pick up; she certainly out- 
pointed the Spirit all the way back to the finish. 
After sailing about a mile, Geary took a short 
tack, so as to get the weather berth of Deane. 
This was a skilful move on the part of Geary, but 
still his boat would not point as high as his rival 
and he was soon to leeward again. But all the 
time the graceful Spirit II, blackleaded to the gun- 
wale, was slowly pulling out a lead on the Alez- 
andra and the enthusiasm of the thousands of 
spectators on the big fleet that assembled around 
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the finish line found vent long before the winner 
had reached the line. 

There was no fluke at the finish line this time, and 
although the Canadian yachtsmen looked anxiously 
for another calm spot near the finish, there was 
none in sight. The wind, although gradually grow- 
ing lighter, held true and steady, and the Spirit II 
finished in fine style—her victory being signalized 
by a deafening din of steam whistles, fog horns, 
bombs, bells and every imaginable noise-producing 
instrument. It was kept up for several minutes 
and the popular young skipper came in for all 
kinds of personal ovations on his way back to the 
anchorage. The official time at the finish was: 


NE el 6k ods Sa alienate 4.23.30 
POI baie biacis'o ears wie ee 4.25.53 


The third race was never sailed, on account of 
fresh protests being laid regarding the Spirit’s 
measurements; but those two races were certainly 
the most exciting that were ever sailed on the 
Pacific Coast. 


——_—.. 


SPORT IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


Clear and Silver Lakes in Eastern Washington 
are giving excellent bass fishing. Clear Lake was 
stocked with small-mouthed bass, three years ago, 
and they are doing finely. The Colville River, 
running north and emptying into the Columbia 
at Kettle Falls, contains some fine trout; good 
duck shooting is found along the marshy shores 
near Chewelah and Colville. Sheep Creek also has 
good trout fishing. Spirit Lake, in Northern 
Idaho, is celebrated not only as a summer resort 
but for unusually good trout fishing; landlocked 
salmon are also found. The Ceur d’Aléne River, 
especially the North Fork, furnishes fine sport 
for the fisherman, the varieties being much ,the 
same as in the Spokane. 

Fish Lake, nestling near the base of Old Baldy, 
40 miles north of Spokane, gives the fly-fisher 
some of the best trout fishing to be found—the 
fish running up to 18 inches in length. Deep- 
water perch are also found here. For the city 
man, who can take but a day at a time for his 
sport, the Spokane offers great attractions. In a 
few years it will be one of the best streams in 
the country—a half-million of trout fry having 
been recently liberated in its waters. It is now 
stocked with the rainbow, Eastern brook and na- 
tive trout, and some fine fish have been landed 
within the city limits—within ten minutes’ walk 
of Riverside Avenue. The Little Spokane—a 
branch of the Spokane, which has a State fish 
hatchery on its banks—is listed among fishermen 
as a good stream. Deadman Creek, Deep Creek 
and other streams also afford fine fishing. 


a 





‘*T HAVE just returned from an outing in Mid- 
dle Park, Colorado,’’ writes Prof. C. A. Murch 
of the Nebraska State Normal School. ‘‘We 
camped on Williams Fork, under the shadow of 
Big Ute Mountain. Had a delightful time, with 


no end of good fishing, and am muscled up like a 
steam engine.’’ 
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Preaching the gospel of game protection on a 
recent tour of the Northwest, G. O. Shields of 
New York, speaking to the sportsmen and students 
of Spokane, said: 

‘¢There are men in this audience who have seen 
the practical extermination of the buffalo and wild 
pigeon in this country, the latter being altogether 
extinct and the buffalo being confined to a few 
small herds. If this can happen to the most 
numerous kinds of game in the country, why can- 
not extermination of the less populous species be 
brought about by ruthless slaughter? Elk are 
on the verge of extinction in many States. They 
would be practically gone by this time but for 
those preserved in Yellowstone Park. I understand 
you have a few in your Olympic Mountains and 
there are a number in the Panhandle of Idaho. 
In Colorado and Wyoming, however, they have 
been wiped out. You see few caribou, and only 
rigid laws have kept the moose on the increase in 
States where they are most plentiful. Antelope 
have been preserved by laws in many of the 
States. I believe a law placing a closed season 
on antelope has been passed by this year’s Legis- 
lature in Wyoming, and although the five-year 
closed season in Montana is about to expire, it 
will probably be renewed, as public sentiment is 
strongly in favor of it.’’ 

Mr. Shields also told of the preservation of the 
buffalo, after the skin hunters had wiped out the 
great herds on our Western plains. He dwelt at 
great length upon the preservation of game birds, 
saying in part: 

‘¢ Ask your grandfather if he does not remember 
seeing flocks of hundreds of thousands of wild 
pigeons flying overhead every spring and fall. 
Yet when I tell you that this species, once the 
most numerous in the world, is today absolutely 
extinct, and that over-shooting has caused its ex- 
termination, you may gain some idea of the ex- 
tremely grave predicament that threatens our 
American game. Other species are sure to follow. 
Prairie-chickens, which once literally blackened the 
prairies of Iowa,. Nebraska and Kansas, are piti- 
fully scarce there now. Canvasback ducks (which 
I have bought myself in the markets of the Mid- 
dle West at $3.00 a dozen) now bring $24 and $25 
a dozen in our Eastern cities. Quail (which you 
could once buy for 50 cents a dozen) can now be 
sold in carloads at $4.00 a dozen. Theodore 
Roosevelt advocated a game refuge for every 
State and several in the larger States. The ani- 
mals themselves will quickly learn where they may 
be safe from hunters, and by this means our 
species of native game, which are so much a 
matter of pride to all of us, may be preserved. 

‘*In England, Germany, and Austria, most of 
the game preserves are vast tracts owned by lords 
and dukes. The game is protected to furnish good 
shooting for their lordships. Can’t we Americans 
set aside public lands and save the game for the 
game’s sake? 

‘*Pennsylvania has established several town- 
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ships in the rocky districts of that State into 
game refuges. These are fenced, and every few 
hundred yards are big cloth posters announcing 
that the fence marks the boundary line, inside of 
which shooting is prohibited. This refuge has 
rapidly filled up with game of all species which 
recognizes its protection. But as good a way to 
make a natural game refuge right in your own 
country is to import a lot of pheasants, quail or 
prairie-chickens. Turn these loose on the farm of 
some man you are sure will not only not kill them 
himself, but who will see to it that nobody else 
kills them. Get a dozen farmers living around 
each other to take several hundred birds and guar- 
antee to protect them for themselves and to see 
that nobody else shoots them. Your trespassing 
laws are surely such that you can keep reckless 
hunters off private property, even in the open 
season. 

‘*T cannot understand what sort of a man it is 
that will shoot ducks in the spring; yet only 14 
of our States have laws against it. The wood 
duck—the most beautiful of all our native ducks— 
will be absolutely gone in five years. Nothing can 
save it, for you simply can’t keep the people from 
killing migratory birds. 

“*T am glad to see that you are asking for a 
law to prevent the killing of female deer. Penn- 
sylvania has a law that prohibits a man from 
shooting not only at females but at any deer 
unless he sees its horns. In that State a man is 
also not permitted to kill a deer with any gun 
cartridge that carries more than one ball. A few 
States cling to the right to hunt deer with dogs. 
This is a pity. Dogs inevitably make the deer 
take to water and in the water the animal is an 
easy prey to the hunter. 

‘*T have always questioned the justice of mak- 
ing the taxpayer pay for the bounty on predatory 
animals when he is in no way affected by them 
and when he is not interested in hunting game 
of any kind. I am in favor of a big bounty on 
game-killing beasts, such as pumas, lynx and 
timber wolves, but I think the bounty should be 
paid out of your hunting license fees. 

‘*The preservation of fish is simply a matter of 
money and mathematics. The fish we will always 
have with us in plenty, since the Government and 
nearly all of the States support fish hatcheries 
for the gathering of fish eggs and hatching them 
to dispense into streams and lakes.’’ 


—_—__. 


Axsout the greatest bargain we have seen of late 
in the boat line, is the 18-foot (4 ft. 3 inches 
beam) Runabout Launch, fitted with Ferro 3 H. P. 
Special engine and with a guaranteed speed of 8 
miles an hour, now being offered to the boating 
world for $160 by the Lewis Boat Works. This 
firm’s Winnebago Duck Boat has a high reputa- 
tion for efficiency throughout the lake region of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—due no doubt to its 
lightness, light draft and low cost. Write for 
Circular C with special prices to Lewis Boat 
Works, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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For salmon fishing the Santa Cruzan has ES 
points of departure. He can start from the"foca 
wharf or he can leave for the Capitola wharf. 
Some prefer one fishing ground and some another. 
There are two kinds of conveyances—the time- 
honored rowboats, with a lateen sail for the wind 
when it rises: the same boat that floated on the 
sea of Galilee 2,000 years ago—the same one that 
puts out from every port on the Mediterranean 
today; and the modern motorboat that supplants 
the oarsman’s muscle with gasoline and puts no 
trust in Providence for a favoring wind. Com- 
pensation also comes in another form. It will be 
found in the wharf scene at sunrise; we say sun- 
rise but it is understood that there will be a fog 
on the morning you go fishing. The fog plays an 
important part in the morning’s entertainment. 
It curtains off the land, hides the boundless ex- 
panse of water, and just shows the centre of the 
stage on which the performance is about to begin. 

As you approach it, the wharf reaches to the 
very end of things apparently, so snugly has the 
mist settled down. The Santa Cruz wharf is not 
as picturesque as it was before the railroad en- 
croached upon it, but at Capitola traffic does not 
trespass and the fishermen appropriate the wharf 
for their very own. 

In the dim space the fog has left you for a 
visible world, you can trace the pink bloom of the 
sea flowers that border the beach and you hear 
the muffled music from the eternal diapason of 
the tides and the soft lapping of the sea gull’s 
wings as he wafts himself about, undecided where 
he will find his breakfast. 

As you arrive, the fisher boats of commerce are 
beginning to come in from their all-night vigil on 
the deep. Strong, lusty fellows are on board and 
they pass up the catch of the night to their co- 
partners on the wharf above. They speak in an 
unknown tongue—the language of modern Mace- 
donia—but they laugh in our language and the 
work of unloading is accompanied by many evident 
jests. 

‘‘Gee! aren’t they beauties?’’ That’s what the 
tenderfoot exclaims in accents of surprise and 
admiration. They are. 

Each boat brings from 20 to 40 fish, about 
equally divided between sea bass and salmon—the 
sea bass running from 20 to 40 pounds in weight 
and the salmon from 10 to 25 pounds. These 
boats went out towards sunset last evening, and 
spread their nets in a line which extends from 3 to 
5 miles in width. Heretofore the mesh of their 
nets was limited by law to 7% inches. Last win- 
ter a complacent Fish Commission consented to 
reducing the mesh to 614 inches, thus rapidly in- 
creasing the speed at which the bay is robbed of 
its finny treasures and certain fish dealers in 
San Francisco accumulate profits from the fish 
business. 

And it is a great business. From half a ton to 
two tons daily of fish go up from Santa Cruz and 
Capitola to the San Francisco market—many kinds 
of fish in their season and according to the de- 
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mands of the market. The fishermen work on a 
percentage and toméfrow morning the fish just 
landed will be on the slabs of the retail markets 
of San Francisco and interior cities. 

Forgetting the Fish Commission, the law and the 
Legislature, it is fun to watch these boats unload. 
The fisher folk certainly seem happy, but we can 
not find it in our hearts to envy them their job. 
After setting their nets at night they have ‘‘ noth- 
ing to do but wait.’’ Only at about 11 o’clock 
the nets must be hauled up and emptied and again 
about 3 o’clock—for sometimes a sea lion comes 
along, and if he found fish in the nets he would 
have a fine play-spell with them. Sometimes a bask- 
ing shark gets entangled in the nets, and at other 
rare times a whale finds his flippers tangled in a 
net. Then he gets mad and tears about, to the 
terror of the fishermen and the destruction of their 
net. Fortunately for the industry, these occasions 
are rare. The sight of the fish-bottomed boats 
and the wharf strewn with the catch of the night 
is a great appetizer to the amateur fisherman and 
he grows eager to get off in his own boat.—The 
Santa Cruz Surf. 





MINNESOTA GAME PROSPECTS. 





~ Chicken hunters in this vicinity are elated over 
the prospects for the coming fall. From all ap- 
pearances, there will be more of these birds than 
there has been for many years. The young chicks 
hatched fine and there were no hard rains to drown 
them out. The late snows destroyed the early 
eggs but the old hens hatched the second settings 
and are doing their best to provide the hunters 
with plenty of sport. There is also an increased 
number of local ducks this year. Wood-ducks 
(formerly very scarce in the region around Otter 
Tail Lake) are becoming numerous. The marshes 
around the duck Jakes are the homes of many 
flocks of young ducks and if they are not killed 
off before the season opens, there ought to be 
plenty of early shooting. 

The fishing this season has been remarkably 
good. Right at present (Aug. 3) there is little 
doing, owing to the hot weather and number of 
flies around the lakes, but earlier in the season 
there were an abundance of pike caught in lakes 
where they were not fished for in former years. 
Otter Tail Lake has been the scene of most of the 
large catches and not a few black bass have also 
been landed from this lake. Lake McDonald (a 
small lake a short distance from Otter Tail City) 
is the best bass lake in that vicinity and every 
season sees a large number of fishermen camped 


on its shores. R. L. BENEDICT. 
Wadena, Minnesota. 


—————___—__ 


Ir you are desirous of obtaining an A No. 1 
rifle, shotgun, fishing rod, shooting coat, tent, 
camera, ducking boat or canoe, you can readily 
secure same at the cost of possibly four or five 
days’ time devoted to hustling subscriptions for 
Sports AFIELD. In twenty-two years of publish- 
ing, we have never had even one dissatisfied club 
raiser. Get busy, Brother—get busy! 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


Here in Southern California Sports AFIELD is 
certainly the sportsman’s favorite magazine. I 
was greatly interested in the article, Some Dayton 
Pointers, in the July number. I have owned sev- 
eral of those Ohio dogs and when we came out 
here two years ago we left behind in Vermont two 
good ones that we bred from Ohio stock. I left 
them behind, as it is a cruel thing to ship a dog 
so far in a crate, and it is rank cruelty to bring 
a gamy Eastern dog here to work among the cactus 
and Spanish bayonet spines, as even our native 
bred dogs are soon used up if given steady work, 
and we find it also at times a little tough on us 
Eastern shooters. 

The dove and deer season opened here July 15, 
and though we were within a few days of the 
three score and ten mark, we were out with the 
other boys. The mercury stood at mid-day near 
90 in the shade, making us think of woodcock 
shooting with Dick Morgan in Ohio in the 
early 90s. 

The limit on doves here is 25, and by using a 
long-killing gun I was able to run up to the limit. 
I was using a new No. 4 20-ga. Ithaca and it filled 
the bill. I now have a No. 4 12-gauge Ithaca that 
has had hard usage during the past five years. It 
has never been in the repair shop and up to the 
time that we tried this little 20-gauge we would 
not have swapped the 12 for an orange grove. 

There is an army of deer hunters out in this 
vicinity, though so far very few deer have been 
brought in. We saw a large number of valley 
quail, which means good sport after Oct. 15— 
though after the first day it is only the far-killing 
gun with the right man behind it that can make 
a good bag. Last season most of my birds were 
knocked down beyond the 60-yard range and on 
¢lub grounds the majority of ducks were killed at 
even longer distances. It takes but a day to edu- 
eate them and they remain wise birds until the 
end of the open season. PARKER LEACH. 

Pasadena, California. 


IOWA’S NEW BIRD LAW. 








Boys—and the old fellows too—here is a law 
you ought to obey, and if you don’t, you should 
suffer the penalty: 

Section 2561.—All wild birds are the property 
of the State. No person shall catch or kill, or 
have in his or her possession, living or dead, any 
wild bird, other than a game bird. The following 
are game birds: Swans, geese, brants, river and 
sea ducks, rails, coots, mud-hens, plovers, surf 
birds, snipe, woodcocks, sandpipers, tatlers, curlews, 
wild turkeys, grouse, prairie-chickens, pheasants, 
partridges and quail. All other species of wild 
bird shall be considered non-game birds. No per- 
son shall take or needlessly destroy the nest or the 
eggs of any wild bird or have such nest in his 
or her possession. The English sparrow, sharp- 
shinned hawk, great horned owl, Cooper’s hawk 
and crows are not protected by this act. Any 
person who violates any of the provisions of this 
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act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 
liable to a fine of $5.00 for each offence and an 
additional fine for each bird, living or dead, or 
nesteer set of eggs or part thereof, possessed in 
violation of this act, or to imprisonment for thirty 
days, or to both at the discretion of the Court. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





SHOOTING at various points in Michigan during 
the week ending Aug. 7, Mrs. Topperwein made 
the following excellent scores: At Sault Ste. 
Marie, 90 ex 100; at Newberry, 96 ex 100; at 
Munising, 93 ex 100 and 97 ex 100. All her 
shooting was done with Dead Shot Smokeless Pow- 
der. 


* * - 


THE RACINE HEEL, PROTECTOR should certainly 
interest all sportsmen. It is made of the best 
quality of cotton, treated by chemical process; 
is wear resisting, and when placed inside the 
hunting boot will prevent blistering, save hosiery, 
and in every way conduce to the wearer’s comfort. 
Made for both low and high shoes. Write the 
Racine Heel Protector Co., 308 Robinson Bldg., 
Racine, Wis., enclosing 25 cents for sample pair. 
In ordering, state whether for high or low shoes or 
boots. 


* * % 


THIs is an Age of Invention—of too much in- 
vention, some people say. Some things are not 
needed, but the Follett Concentrator (for use in 
shotgun shells) certainly is. Using these concen- 
trators, we find that the improvement in pattern 
of all full-choke guns is very marked at from 55 
up to 80 yds. In the cylinder bores and modified 
chokes, excellent results are to be obtained at from 
35 yds. up to 80 yds. A glance at the Follett 
Company ’s ad., elsewhere in this issue, will explain 
to any sportsman the solid merit of this invention, 
which, we believe, has come to stay. State gauge 
of your favorite gun and send 75 cts. for sample 
hundred to E, P. Follett & Co., 2829 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago, Ills. 

THERE are testimonials and testimonials; but 
the subjoined letter from an experienced Michi- 
gan sportsman, testifying to the value of the 
Witch-Elk line of footwear, is more than ordi- 
narily convincing: 

Witchell-Sheill Co., Detroit, Mich.:— 

Gentlemen: — After trying various plans for 
keeping my feet comfortable while on my annual 
hunting trips, I had about reached the conclusion 
that I would have to give it up and make the best 
of this disagreeable feature of roughing it. Five 
years ago, however, I ran across a sportsman who 
was so enthusiastic over your Witch-Elk boot that 
I bought a pair of them and now I would just as 
soon think of going to the woods without my rifle 
as without my Witch-Elks. I can walk through 


mud, snow and slush all day, and at night bring 

in a dry pair of feet with me—something I could 

never do before. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


A. C.. DEARING. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HUNTERS! 


Get for your kit an 
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BOTTLE 


and have your favorite beverage steaming hot no matter 
where you go. Keeps coffee, punch, egg-nog, soup, etc., warm 
and flavory for 24 hours. And when fishing next summer 
the same bottle will keep beer, champagne, lemonade, milk, 
etc., ice cold for ? days. Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. 

Made of glass in plated case, leather covered or plain, with handy screw- 
top drinking cup. "asytoclean. Pints or quarts. Reasonable prices. Best 
looking vacuum bottle on the market. 


Write today for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name. 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
214 LONGWORTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
Sporting Goods Dealers! Write for special offer. 








Than is delivered by any 
M ore Water other style of pump and 25 
to 33% per cent more water 

than is raised by any other pump 


of the same type is produced by the 


“American” Centrifugal Pump 


It’s because the impeller is accurate- 
ly machined to the casing, there is 
no sudden change of di- — 
rection of the water in fs ase 
passing thru the pump, \/p ) 
and the entire mechan- |i 

ical efficiency contrib- 
utes directly to the rais- 
ing of water. ‘‘Ameri- 
can’? Centrifugals are ~— ities 
guaranteed rigidly. Ask for our new catalog. 


For 85 Years we have Manufactured 


Well Drilling and Prospecting Machinery 
and Tools, Deep Well Power and Steam 
Driven Pumps and Fittings, Alr Com- 
pressors, Centrifugal Pumps, Gasoline 
Engines, Steam Engines and Boilers. 
We have passed the experimental stage, 
and do not ask our customers to share with 


us that expense. Our machinery is right 
now. Catalegs and facts on application. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS, 


Office and Works, AURORA, ILL. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 














SMOKELESS 


is the most popular powder in 
the world. 


WHY? 


Because it always does the 
work— 


Breaks Old Records 
Makes New Ones 


It is the powder you should 
use for trap or field shooting. 








Every dealer in the United 
States carries shells loaded with 


DU PONT 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Dept. 4, 

E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 

POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afie-~ 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE COOT. 


In the August Sports AFIELD I notice an ar- 
ticle, A Mud Hen’s Nest. Mr. Allen’s description 
of the mud hen or coot, is well written and the 
picture is fine, and I agree with him so far as 
his description of the hen and its habits are con- 
cerned; but when he says that it ranks with the 
crow and the William Goat as an article of food, 
I cannot agree with him. In the lake districts of 
Wisconsin, where they are killed in great numbers, 
they are much esteemed by the natives and are 
even preferred to some species of ducks. At Lake 
Koshkonong they are shipped in large quantities 
to Chicago and other markets as black teal. In 
this district they are not naturally tame; it re- 
quires some skill on the part of the hunter to get 
them and shooting them is considered good sport. 
I have a standing order for all of them I can 
shoot from a native of Wisconsin, he preferring 
them to any other game. 

Here is his recipe for cooking them: Skin the 
birds and parboil them; put them in a baking 
pan with some sliced onions, pepper and 
salt, a slice of salt pork and a little water, and 
bake them in the oven. When they are nearly 
done, put in some peeled potatoes and bake until 
they are done; or they can be stewed or fried 
equally as well, only they should be parboiled first 
in salted water, to remove some of the wild flavor. 

I was once invited to eat dinner with a trapper, 
while out hunting. He had a stew of some dark 
meat, and, having a good appetite, I did my share 
in cleaning it up, and asked him what kind of 
game it was, as it was really fine. He informed 
me that it was a muskrat stew. 

Freeport, Illinois. H. M. Wippowson. 


_ 


THE NEW IOWA GAME LAW. 





If you go hunting in Iowa without securing a 
State license, you will be liable to arrest and fine. 
Even if you get a license and go hunting without 
carrying it with you, you will be subject to a 
fine. Such are two of the provisions of the new 
hunters’ license law. The license costs $1.00 and 
is good until July 1, 1910. It gives a description 
of the person to whom issued, and the law requires 
that it must be carried when the gur is carried 
for hunting, but it is good anywhere in the State. 
The law provides, however, that the owner of 
land, or the tenant, or the children of either, may 
hunt on the land they own or occupy without a 
license. This hunters’ license is only for residents 
of the State. The license for non-residents is $10. 


iin 
- 





COMPLAINS OF MOTOR BOATS. 


I have been fishing for bass in Long Lake, 
Lake County, Illinois, for the past 7 years and 
have found that there is something wrong there 
this year. Two years ago bass fishing was fine 
at Long Lake; last year was not so good, and this 
year it is no good at all. Do the motor boats 
spoil the fishing? And if so, how can we stop 


them? It is certainly a shame when a half-dozen 
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motor-boat owners can spoil the glorious sport of 
thousands—for there are thousands who fish at 
Long Lake every summer and tons of bass, pick- 
erel, blue-gills, crappy, perch and bullheads have 
been caught there. Now, I know that there are 
more bass in the lake than ever before—for Long 
Lake has been stocked for the past 5 years and 
they feed on the young carp and there are lots of 
carp in the lake. 

Does motor-boating spoil fishing on our small 
lakes? I could give several instances which I am 
sure would bear out my contention that motor- 
voating does spoil our fishing. 

Chicago, Illinois. J. G. HENZEL. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








ALLUDING to the No. 520 Stevens repeating shot- 
gun in our last issue, a typographical error made 
us say that more than 1,000 of these new model 
12-gauge, six-shot hammerless repeaters had al- 
ready been sold; whereas, it should have read 
‘¢more than 12,000’’ since the arm was first placed 


on the market. 
* * * 


LEGNARD Bros., makers of the well-known auto 
marine spark plug, also manufacture Ever Bright, 
which, when applied to polished metal, preserves 
the lustre from 60 to 100 days—not being affected 
by heat or atmospheric conditions. This prepara- 
tion is a great saving in labor for automobile and 
motor-boat owners, who should write for full de- 
tails, special prices, ete., to Legnard Bros., Wau- 
kegan, Ills. 

* * * 

Hon. J. C. JENKINS of Neligh, Nebraska—one 
of that State’s most experienced sportsmen—made 
Sports AFIELD a pleasant visit recently. He says, 
if he can only persuade us to come out there, that 
he will show us one of the very healthiest, most 
interesting and most prosperous sections in the 
entire United States—and we believe him. Liv- 
ing in the great Elkhorn Valley country, Mr. Jen- 
kins’ opportunities for sport with rod and gun 
are exceptionally good ones, and we have been 
urging him to tell our readers about his last fall’s 
hunt. 

* * * 

Tue H. C. Doman Co. have just brought out, in 
addition to their regular line, a heavy duty gaso- 
line marine engine. At present these engines are 
made in the following three sizes: 20 H. P. two 
cylinder, 30 H. P. three cylinder, and 40 H. P. 
four cylinder. Size of cylinders, 714 inches bore 
and 7%4 inches stroke; four cycle type. These 
engines are equipped with mechanical force feed 
lubrication; mechanical inlet and exhaust valves; 
perfect oil circulation in the base and water cooled 
exhaust piping. It is a type especially adapted 
for cruisers, auxiliaries, commercial boats and tow- 
boats. The Doman Company have also made 
improvements on their regular motors, which are 
up-to-date in every detail. Ask for Special Cata- 
log U 1 and address H. C. Doman Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. ° 
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STEVENS 


Repeating Shotgun No. 520 








(BROWNING'S PATENT) 


“Superb for Trap or Field” 


Sim ple—Strong—Safe Construction. 
Six Shots—12-gauge—Hammerless. 
‘The easiest working gun made. 


Manufactured by experienced and discrim-~- 
inating Trap and Field Shooters “Who Know.” 


A number of thousand in use, with uni- 
versal satisfaction as the result. 


Sold on its merits alone. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON 


A Trial will most emphatically prove our claims 








If you cannot obtain from your Dealer, we Send five cents in stamps for our latest Cata- 
will ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt log, containing detailed description of our 
of Catalog price. No. 520 Repeating Shotgun. 

















J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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BIG GAME IN THE BITTER ROOT RANGE. 


Residents of Central Idaho are circulating peti- 
tions requesting Game Warden Hill to appoint a 
deputy warden especially for that part of the 
country east of Kooskia to the Bitter Root Range. 
Reports have been received that elk are being 
slaughtered by surveying crews and trail builders 
up the Clearwater Valley into Montana. Major 
Fenn of the Clearwater National Forest, has en- 
dorsed E. M. Clark of Stites. There are many 
who believe that the construction of the Missoula 
cut-off of the Northern Pacific will mean the ex- 
tinction of elk in that part of Idaho. Hunters 
familiar with the preserve through which the 
branch will run say that protection should be af- 
forded. Roaming bands of elk feed on the mead- 
ows in the Bitter Roots and the fact that the dis- 
trict is so remote as to be almost inaccessible 
during the open season has been the greatest pro- 
tection to its big game. With a railroad crossing 
the mountains, hunters can get within a half-day’s 
walk of the district and the herds will be threat- 
ened with extinction. A raft driver, who came 
down the Lochsa last month, saw herds of elk 
feeding on the meadows in the mountain districts. 

Major Fenn reports that Government rangers 
had found many dead elk in the forests that had 
been killed for their teeth. The teeth had been 
removed but otherwise the elk had not been 
touched. Predatory hunters slaughter the elk for 
their teeth, which often bring $50 a pair. The 
region is so remote that a game warden is power- 
less to prevent the slaughter. The Forest Rangers 
should all be made deputy game wardens and em- 
powered to make arrests, to put an end to this 
slaughter. 


—_ 


COLORADO’S NEW GAME LAW. 





The new game law, just passed by the Colorado 
Legislature, went into effect July 28. Among its 
provisions are many new laws. Residents of 
Colorado will not be required to have a license 
to fish in her streams; but all non-residents must 
pay $2 for such license. Non-residents’ hunting 
licenses are reduced from $25 to $10, thus more 
than evening up the score for them. The deer 
season has been greatly restricted. It will last 
only from Oct. 1 to 10 and one person is entitled 
to only one deer with horns. No fawns or does 
may be killed. ‘the prairie-chicken season is from 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 20. Sage-hens and mountain and 
willow grouse may be killed from Sept. 10 to 
Oct. 10. Ducks and geese may be shot from Sept. 
10 to April 15. The dove season extends from 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 5. Plover, curlew and shore 
birds may be killed from March 1 to April 25. 
Trout fishing from May 25 to Nov. 30, so that 
in the future Decoration Day crowds may fish 
without danger of violating the law. The law 
also changes the number of birds that one person 
may shoot in a day or have in his possession. 
Twenty geese and 20 other birds is the limit for 
one day’s kill, yet a person may have in his pos- 
session at one time 25 geese, 25 ducks and 25 
other birds. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





A worK that will be of interest to those con- 
templating an outing in the Rocky Mountain 
region, is Stanley Wood’s ‘‘ With Nature in Col- 
orado’’—just published by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry. The illustrations, of which there are 
many, harmonize with the title and text. This is 
one of the best of the season’s books put out by 
the railroads. For a free copy, address Col. S. K. 
Hooper, G. P. A., Denver, Colo. 

* * e 

WE have before us the decorated ménu card of 
the Alameda County Game Protective Associa- 
tion’s third annual barbecue, held in the beauti- 
ful California coast country Aug. 8. And what 
an appetite provoker is that mere word barbecue! 
—calling up visions of antelope and deer roasted 
whole, with the sweetest of Carolina yams, cobs 
of milky corn and all the rest of it. Game war- 
den Welch writes that the 600 sportsmen in at- 
tendance did not go hungry to bed that night, as, 
in addition to’ the monster beef and six sheep that 
were barbecued, ‘they ate 400 loaves of bread, 8 
sacks of corn and 60 gallons of beans (cooked in 
the finest Mexican style). 

* * * 

UNDER the heading Accidents are Bound to Hap- 
pen, the Zoll-White Co. publish a capital folder, 
setting forth the merits of their approved device 
for the prompt rescue of gun, rod, camera, tackle- 
box or any article that has fallen overboard from 
fishing skiff or canoe. The construction of these 
Retrievers is very simple and they are an ornament 
to any rod or gun. A cork float is held in posi- 
tion against the tension of a coil spring by a fibre 
string. When the water touches this string, it 
releases the spring and the float is shot upward, 
carrying with it a line strong enough to lift a 
40-pound object. Details are apt to prove weari- 
some, but this Retriever needs only to be seen— 
then you’ll want one. All sportsmen are cordially 
invited to write the Zoll-White Retriever Co., Find- 
lay, O., makers of this unique invention. 

* * * 

WRITING under date Aug. 3, E. K. Stedman of 
Savanna, Ills., says: ‘‘I interviewed several farm- 
ers last night and this morning and they all re- 
port quail thicker this season than for many sea- 
sons past. The winter was favorable for the little 
birds and they are coming on nicely. The dove 
season opened Sunday and several good bags were 
made—one party of two killing 23 in the fore- 
noon. A 6-pound 10-ounce bass (dressed) and 
another 4-pound 6-ounce bass were caught here 
last week—John Mader of Mount Carroll captur- 
ing the big fellow and Rev. Butler of Savanna 
landing the 4-pounder. The farmers also report 
the fields full of rabbits. You know what that 
means this winter. I leave for a three weeks’ 
camping trip on the Northern Mississippi Aug. 10. 
My wife and son will accompany me. The boy 


was very sick this summer and we came near los- 
ing him. We are now going back to Nature, to 
put the blood into his veins that was drained by 
his illness.’’ 
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Ball-Players 


Need Snap and Judgement 


Grape-Nuts 


Food 


May be found on the tables at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Ann Arbor, 
West Point, etc., and wherever brain and brawn are essential— 


* 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Supplementing the autoloading shotgun, rifle 
and pump gun, the Remington Arms Co. have 
gone a step further and applied the solid-breech 
hammerless idea to the .22 calibre rifle. In the 
new Remington .22 repeater the empty cartridges 
are ejected at the side upon the operation of the 
slide. The mechanism is extremely simple, with 
very few working parts. The barrel can be looked 
through and cleaned from the breech—an impor- 
tant factor, as the .22 calibre is so small that it 
is hard to carefully examine the inside of the 
barrel. The take-down is made by simply turning 
the assembling screw on the left side of the frame. 
The magazine is a long tube directly beneath the 
barrel—the new Remington being the only solid- 
breech hammerless .22 made with this convenient 
type of magazine. It will shoot equally well the 
.22 Short, the .22 Long and the .22 Long Rifle 
eartridges. Made in these three grades: 

Standard Grade, with round barrel, straight 
grip, walnut stock and weighing 414 Ibs. A nice 
grade for boys, being so light to carry. 

Gallery Special Grade. Designed for shooting 
gallery and fine target work. Chambered for the 
-22 Short only; has octagon steel barrel; weight 
5% Ibs. 
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young dog with no regard to his nervous tempera- 
ment. We heard of a bad case which was quickly 
cured by sending the dog to a shooting school, 
where firing was going on all day long. The ani- 
mal was kenneled close to the range, and in a 
short time got over his fault to such an extent 
that it was allowed freedom while shooting was 
in progress, and much fine work is looked for from 
him this coming shooting season.—London Shoot- 
ing Times. 
 —— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


At the Fortieth Annual Shooting Tournament of 
the Southern New England Schuetzen Bund, held 
at Hartford Aug. 2, Stevens rifles and telescopes 
won most of the leading prizes. The Ist prizes 
on German ring target, target of honor, and rest 
target were all won with Stevens rifles. 

* * * 


¢ 


SpPEcIAL attention is called to the ad. of the 
Turner-Moss Mfg. Co., Loomis, near Polk street, 
Chicago, Ill. The Turner Special No. 100 Gaso- 
line Are is equipped with a double burner, which 
looks like an electric are light. It burns one part 
of gasoline to nine parts of air and is actually 700 
candle power—furnishing a perfect shadowless 
light that is admirably adapted to commercial 












Target Grade. An all-around target rifle, with 
octagon steel barrel; straight grip; walnut stock, 
fitted with steel rifle butt plate; weight 5% Ibs. 


ee 


GET THE DOGS READY. 





Upon estates where shooting is still conducted 
over dogs there will be plenty to do getting point- 
ers and setters into condition and giving those 
finishing touches to the education of youngsters 
which is most necessary before they are fit to work 
in front of the guns. The chief thing is to steady 
them on rabbits and this may be done of an even- 
ing on fields from which clover has been gathered 
in. Do not omit to use the gun over the young- 
sters, even if nothing is brought down, or the 
fusillade which greets the rise of a covey on a 
real shooting day may play havoc with their 
nerves, even if it fails to produce pronounced 
gunshyness. 

We believe that the most gunshy dog can be 
eured by carefully familiarizing him with the re- 
port of a gun, and in any case it is the last fault 
for which we would discard an otherwise promis- 
ing youngster. It generally arises through spring- 
ing a gun with all its attendant noise upon a 


THE NEW REMINGTON .22 REPEATER. 








use. The Turner Junior No. 104, Single Burner— 
a soft, steady light of 500 candle power—burns 
from 40 to 45 hours on one gallon of gasoline— 
giving all the advantages of electricity in the 
country home. The Turner-Moss people especially 
desire good agents, who will find this a most at- 
tractive proposition. 
* * 

THE manufacturers of the Icy-Hot bottle are 
putting out one of the most useful articles for 
hunters, travelers and automobilists that we have 
yet seen. It is a combined lunch and beverage 
ease which enables its owner to have not only 
fresh lunch but also steaming hot or ice-cold 
drinks at any time or place. There are three 
compartments to this case. One holds the lunch 
box; the others, two Icy-Hot bottles. These keep 
the beverages warm or cold, as desired, for days. 
In one bottle you can put hot coffee or any other 
warm drink. In the other cold milk or any other 
cold beverage. You can put warm drinks in both 
bottles and have them steaming hot for 24 hours; 
or you can put cold drinks, such as champagne, 
beer or lemonade, in both and have an ice-cold 
drink at any time in the next three days. The 
cases are made of russet leather and with the 
beautiful plated bottles make a handsome addition 
to any traveling kit. Cases and bottles are fully 


described in an illustrated booklet, which will be 
mailed free to any one sending a postal to The 
Iey-Hot Bottle Co., 214 Opera Place, Cincinnati, O. 
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GOLD MEDAL COMBINATION 
COT AND TENT. 


Especially Designed for Tourists and Prospectors, 


Itis complete. The whole 
goiege when folded is only 
88 inches long, about 8 inches 

anoordl oa = ht ta nek 
according to w of duc 
used in tent. Combination (\OTRADE° 
consists of Gold Medal mg 

Bed or Cot, with especially designed teu: 1: ame made to fold com- 
pactly same length as cot, and a light folding ridge a. Tent is 
ventilated at both ends and can be instantly placed in position for 
use, or folded with cot as shown in illustration. Made in 8 or 10 oz. 
white or brown duck, or 8 oz. double filled Khaki duck. Prices on 
GET REAL GOLD MEDAL application. Write for our Catalog today. 


CAMP FURNITURE. Dealers Wanted in Every Town. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 224 St. Paul Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 


THE KRAEMER AUTO COMPASS 


For Autos, Motor Boats, Tourists, Hunters. Something New 
and Invaluable. 


Four Point Needle—always points North and South, East and West. 
Indicator shows direction you are going. 


Made in several sizes. Have been adopted by various Automobile 
Associations, etc. 
























Send for Full Details and Price-list. 
U.S.AUTO COMPASS CO.,411 Grand Ave., Milwaukee,Wis. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


The System that Leads to More Good Game Centres than any Other. 


MOOSE, 
Bristol, N. B. Kipawa, Que. 
Schreiber, Ont. 


CARIBOU, 
Rossport, Nepigon, Wabi- 
goon, Ont. 

DEER and BEAR. 
Maniwaki, Que. Desbarate, 
Pickerel, Ont. 


GOAT, SHEEP, WAPITI 

and GRIZZLY. 

We know the best points 
in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, and have a special 
report on the game of B C., 
a copy of which will be sent 
on application. 

Also ask for a copy of 

‘* Fishing and Shooting.”’ 

We only mention three 
places under each heading. 
We know of many others. 
Won’t you give us a chance to help you in selecting the locality for your hunting trip this season? 
We know the best guides, the people who supply canoes, outfit and provisions at each point. You 
can have the benefit of our latest reports, which promise a great season in nearly every district. Write 


L.0. ARMSTRONG, Tourist Agent, Dept. D., C. P.R. Windsor Offices, Montreal, 
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FROM A WISCONSIN SPORTSMAN. 


I hope to soon see a new 22-calibre automatic 
pistol put on the market and I believe that many 
of your readers feel the same way and would 
strongly advocate such an invention, which should 
be light and compact, with a longer barrel than 
most such weapons have, and with a grip made 
like a revolver; fitted with a light hammer of 
good design, so that it may be carried loaded and 
when gun was drawn it could be cocked by the 
thumb, the same as the old-style Single Action 
Army Colts, and the handle of this type would 
be a good style of handle to follow as well, as 
there is no question but that the majority of 
pistol users prefer that grip. Am going on a 
long trip after trout next week and hope I may 
have a little success, as on our last trip we found 
things against us. A. G. HOLMEs. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


SS ee 


AN APPEAL TO ANGLERS. 


Edward B. Rice, treasurer of the Angler’s Club 
of New York, has sent us an Appeal to Anglers. 
We quote as follows from Mr. Rice’s letter accom- 
panying same: 

‘We believe that the most important factor in 
the propagation of game fishes in this country 
today is to have the waters in which they are 
planted pure. Of what benefit is it to engage in 
the stocking of waters, which, on account of pol- 
lution, will not support the fish? This club is 
becoming more and more influential each year and 
is ‘commencing a determined fight against the 
pollution referred to. We believe that the very 
best way to begin this fight is to appeal, as we 
are now doing, to the magazines throughout the 
country to help. We ask you to help us by using 
your great influence in the shaping of public 
opinion, for the benefit of every sportsman 
throughout the country; for every lover of outdoor 
life. Let us engage in this great work before our 
streams and lakes are beyond redemption; before 
the barrenness of our beautiful inland waters shall 
cause the great multitude of pleasure seekers, who 
now go to the country each year, to turn in years 
to come to other pastimes—in no way so healthful, 
so clean and so uplifting.’’ 


a 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Writing from Santa Cruz County, California, 
Game Warden Walter Welch says: ‘‘I wish the 
Sports Afielu man were here at this time, to en- 
joy some of the grand salmon fishing we are hav- 
ing in Monterey Bay, off Capitola. Yesterday a 
friend and myself caught 10 salmon on hook and 
line—one of them scaling 37 pounds.’’ 


* +. o 
Writine of his proposed cruise from West Vir- 
ginia to the Gulf of Mexico, our esteemed friend, 


Fred W. Goshorn, says: ‘‘ We do not intend leav- 
ing the Kanawha River béfore the middle of 
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September. This would take us on the Mississippi 
about the time the ducks and snipe were flying. 
We want to go slowly, possibly running up some 
of the tributaries, and do not expect to arrive 
at New Orleans before Xmas. At New Orleans 
we want to pack our specimens and ship them 
home, which occupation will take us some little 
time; after which we want to sell our stern-wheel 
river boat and buy a boat in which we can coast 
around Florida waters. Instead of going to Flor- 
ida, we may get a larger boat and go to Central 
or South America. This will all depend on our 
success up to the time we arrive at New Orleans.’’ 


* * * 


On the Pacific Coast and in New England the 
children are now ready to organize for the work 
of guarding the birds, in which their elders are 
actively interested. In New York State hundreds 
of thousands of school children are known to be 
eager to enlist. The boys and girls of Illinois 
are also reported to be preparing to make up a 
good large section of the young army. Thousands 
of pamphlets, showing the children the uses and 
habits of over sixty American bird species, have 
been distributed in schools over the entire country 
by the National Association of Audubon Societies 
during the past year, in preparation for this 
movement. If sufficient funds become available, 
it is planned to spread the knowledge of every bird 
in the land in this way to every school house on the 
continent. It isn’t hard to interest children in 
birds and make them the wardens of the feathered 
tribes. It is easy. A half-dozen boys in every 
community, properly informed and anxious to pro- 
tect the song-birds, will accomplish more than all 
the statutes. Teach them. It is good for the 
boys and life to the songsters. 








The Hildebrandt Spinners 


Suitable for all 

g. Made in 9 
Kiferent sizes and 60 styles of 
pearl, = ae brass 
spoon blades, nickel, copper, 
and gold plated. In fancy 
feather and squirrel, fox and 
buck-tail flies. Send for catalogue. 


Are spinners that spin; no — Tete Ling 





& Tackle, ete, 
obviates 
all dan- 


The ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVE 

ger of los- 
ing your Outfit. THINK OF IT. If you drop enyting over- 
board the Retriever will send up a line and you pull it up again. 
Is your Rod worth saving? Is your Gun any good? The Re- 
triever will insure you against loss at — time, and for all time. 
Made to fit any Rod, Gun or Tackle Box. Never in the way; 
always ready for use. Easily attached without marring finish. 
May be used repeatediv. Weighs only 244 ozs. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. $1.50 for water 40 ft. deep. $2.00 for 70 
ft Attachments for Rod or Gun and Tackle Box or Baggage 
together with Fibre for reloading included. State kind of Gun 
or Rod you use. THE ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVER C0., Findlay, 0. 
































